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PREFACE. 



The chief matter contained in the following 
little tract, it was intended, should have made 
ita appearance before this time ; and the print- 
ing of it had actually been completed with that 
view : but taking the opportunity of consulting 
friends, a considerable portion of the original 
work has been, curtailed, other parts have been 
altered, and some addition has been made ; and 
a better arrangement has been made of the dis- 
course previous to the treatment of the subject 
in the manner proposed. And we hope that the 
work will now come before die public in a more 
acceptable style to them, and with some credit 
to the author. 

There- are many questions present themselves / 
upon the consideration of the subject; and -we 
would beg to submit the following for the 
consideration of the reader ; and first, Whether; 
mankind have arrived at the summit of perfec- 
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tion in their moral conduct i And if they have 
not, whether thflir *o*dqct V*** h<| rendered more 
perfect or better ? — And if men are not so vir- 
tuous as they might. fc% $*, & it is to be desired 
they should he, then are the modes taken to in- 
struct men the best, or do they admit of any 
improvement f Are the moral books or writings 
which we have sufficient for the instruction of . 
taankind ? Do they contain sufficient or proper 
expositions on the subject? and if they do not, 
do they admit of any improvement being made, 
or of any better mode being pointed out or 
adopted ? — And we conceive, unless it can be 
shewn that mankind are arrived at the summit 
of their moral attainments, are in feet perfectly 
virtuous, or so much so that there is nothing 
further to be desired of men's actions ; and that 
moral lessons and expositions are perfect and 
admit of no improvement, or that there can 
Tbe no better mode of moral edification ; we may 
assume that the attempt to improvement is justi- 
fiable, and that improvement may be effected. 

We have taken exceptions in a general way 
to the different modes of exposition of the sub- 
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ject, *nd conveying knowledge on it, or to the 
preceding writers upon the subject, and the est* 
nations among men of what is moral. We have 
also thought it proper to exemplify in some de- 
gree the existence of errors on the subject, or 
evils arising from the human conduct from wrong 
conceptions, and which it would be desirable to 
alleviate mankind in; and we have thought it 
necessary to shew, as well as the nature of the 
subject admits, how far we might expect im- 
provement; and have then plainly defined the 
subject, and have given a demonstration of it, 
and with this, its principle or object, and have 
given precepts or rules to shew what men should 
«k» or observe. 

A» to the way we have accomplished these 
tilings, or our style of language, we do not offer 
much apology; we wish merely to be useful, and 
if we have rendered ourselves intelligible, it is as 
much as we can expect, though a better plan or 
better diction might have been adopted, which 
we lament that we have not attained ; but we 
have nothing to blush for on our part; we give 
the work as well* as we can, considering our time 
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VI 

tad opportunity, and it would be wasting time 
to offer further apology. 

What is to be done to better mankind in their 
moral state, is certainly not of a very great or , 
elaborate extent, however difficult at first to 
strike out and simplify ; that which is to instruct . 
all mankind, and which they are all to learn, and 
is to be a plain and ready means to direct them, 
must needs be of a simple and plain nature, easy 
to acquire and advert to. Good and evil in 
themselves are so plain and self-evident, at least 
m the general sphere of life, or in what men are 
called on commonly to do, that there is no mistak- . 
ing, or . not knowing the difference between 
them ; the distinctions are as re^dy and prompt 
as the act they would do ; and if they were not, 
how are men to act promptly or readily, or how 
indeed are they to act at all : and in matters of 
difficulty, we must excuse error or indiscretion 
where the intention is good. The great matter 
wanted then is not so much to point out good 
or evil, as to confirm to men that they are to do 
what is good, and that they are not to do evil. 
Convince a man that such or su<jh an act is right, 
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it is folly and absurdity in him to do otherwise, 
and we shall not often find the disposition differ 
from the understanding. Our business therefore 
in giving moral instruction, is chiefly to esta* 
blish that men are to be moral, and are to do 
good, and are not to do evil; and this demon* 
strated, men cannot then question, but that mo* 
rality is right, and they should be moral, and that 
the reverse or evil they should not be guilty of. 
Men only want this demons tration to be thoroughly 
convinced of what is right, and what they are 
to do, and what is wrong and they are not to 
do, to make them quit their errors in the one 
instance, and incline them more to virtue in the 
other. And it is the want of this demonstration 
probably that has been the occasion <pf men 
falling into errors, and that when fallen into 
them, attached by habit and practice, that they 
rigidly pursue them. Precepts are to instruct 
men in what is good and what is evil : and pre- 
cepts thus founded upon a demonstration of their 
authority, and that obviously attain their object, 
will want little explanation. A knowledge of 

morality and of its precepts must be taught, hut 
6 
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}t is eerily karat ; w* gpiu it ia our infancy from 
qui parents our friends* and our pastors; and 
it is leamt also bj oirselves, and intuitively ia 
the practice el life 

It is on tbe9e view* we found our idea of a 
plan and simple statement of the subject, acd 
ike truth of it demonstrated, aad a detail of the 
precepts, bek>g the easential matter wanted for 
momd improvement, aod of 6w great hope of 
elfectMtg it.~A uiua will art, if he see* clear, 
dash his head against a rack* aor will he put 
his loot apoa the adder.' 
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AN ESSAY 



MORALITY, 



CHAP. I. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Whether the subject of morality has been made 
evident, or sufficiently explained, and whether any 
good can be rendered by farther explanation of it, are 
questions that appear to merit the consideration of every 
ene at this day. It can scarcely be expected that much 
new light can be thrown upon the subject, so much as 
it has already been descanted upon, and by such able 
expounders and advocates that it has had in all ages ; 
yet, if instruction on the subject can be given in a more fa- 
miliar way than hitherto it appears to have been given, this 
may have some good effect, and by being better under* 
stood,its precepts may have greater efficacy in controuling 
•mankind : and should this be the case, the subject, may 
be presumed wanted such an explanation -as is pro- 
'.posed to be given, and that an advantage has resulted 
fiomiu • * 

B 
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It would ill assort with the plain way of thinking 
that gives rise to the present work, and which may 
appear in it to deny, that it is thought the subject 
admits of no farther discussion than already has been 
made, and that it cannot be treated, in a way different 
from wljat it hitherto has, been, 07 indeed thai a new 
light cannot be thrown upon it. But without assum- 
ing any thing new, or arrogating any merit from no- 
velty, if any service cm* be r e wkrwl , that is all which 
is sought by this work. The attempt at least is me- ' 
ritorious; and if good, can be effected, it should not 
be neglected. It is made simply from a sense of duty, 
and the desire of an indkideal to^do what little good 
may fall within the scope of hi* power. 

The reason for explaining* or of giving a, system* of 
morajity, is to shew men mat they should, eflecfc the 
objects of it, wbickis.tso attain their welfare, and bow 
they are to do this,, and that they should be goad, car 
virtuous, which* effect the abject of it; and that they 
should not dor evil, which is* detrimental* and does not 
effect the object of it :, and therefore that they abouJsl 
observe virtuous precept* in being honest jut** ten* 
perate* chaste, chwtah^ 

ing fro«i and abiding frauds injustice, ennsmn, knt, 
falsehood,, end. $e*ecally* that they should adopt* the 
virtues, and. n*ject, the* vices* and which, i* the wy in 
which tfce objects at morality qui, b* eftefiedL Ayd 
.there is another reason, and, that is, the awareeting of 
any improper or mistaken idea that may bay* beta 
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conceived of good or evil, virtue or vice; and j^re* 
venting of any errors or misconceptions of these thingsl 
in future, by giving a correct and proper idea of 
morality. 

Plain and easy to be discovered' as good' and evi 
are, they are nevertheless liable to error and perver- 
sion in the conceptions of men ; and actions which are 
j>ernicious and injurious to men, iw some instances are 
considered as dirties or virtuous observances. And 
tftere are other instances, where conduct of a beneficial 
nature ancf tendency is esteemed as vice, and im- 
proper to be considered or practised. It is therefore 
certainly desirable and necessary that errors, in these' 
respects, should be corrected. The way in which 
errors, in the above respects, are to be corrected, and 
just notions or ideas conceived; and that it is possible ' 
to give, add for men to leartt, will lie simply to define 
morality, and derive its principle; smtf to demonstrate ' 
ttiat principle ; and' whatever is in conformity to this- 
nSle or principle, necessarily wilf be good, and* what is 
otherwise; will be evil The rules or precepts of our 
conducrwiirfollbw; and they are so selPevident, that 
they will need little explanation, their authority, or the ' 
principle authorising them, being first developed and 
established. 

Besides that mankind are liable to error; that men 

require to be told and instructed why they are to be 

moral, which is, in fine, seeking their own welfare, 

with a due consideration of others, is a fact that it may 

B 2 
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be proper to observe upon. Men are naturally dis- 
posed to seek their own good; but tbey are not so well 
disposed to consider what this is, when involved in the 
welfare or interests of others, or the connections and 
relations of society. They will let us presume, all, 
generally, be disposed to be honest, chaste, just, mer« 
ciful, and so on, but when it interferes with their own 
good, or what is supposed to be so, (and probably in 
many cases is, were pot the interests of others con- 
cerned, or their own interests »ot connected with others,) 
tbey are not so well disposed to the observance of 
them ; and they are, therefore, it may be concluded, 
well disposed to their own good, but they are not so 
well disposed tp the good of others, aad they do not 
so readily see why tbey should be disposed to consider 
others, or to forego their own good, or suffer a loss in 
what apparently is their immediate good, to do good 
to another; and men will likewise, it must be con? 
fessed, be disposed to do wrong by, or act injuriously 
to themselves, from their vicious propensities, desires, 
and inclinations, which will induce them tp act in % 
wa T prejudicial to themselves, or productive of tbejf 
injury. 
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CHAP. II. 

Ol? TEE OBSTACLES WHICH HAVE STOOD IN THE WAY 
OF IMPROVEMENT OF MOUALITY. 

In considering the subject of morality, it is thought 
unnecessary to discuss the labors and productions of 
others upon the subject, farther than to point out, in a 
general way, their defectiveness or error, to shew in 
what the present mode proposed of treating the subject 
differs; and why, therefore, itinay.be hoped greater 
success may attend the present mode than Chose which 
have preceded— not to deprive others of their merit, 
far less to put in competition the humble labors here 
offered with the profound argument and eloquence of 
former writers. It is from the labors of others, per- 
haps, on moral subjects, by the instruction they give 
us, and the suggestions arising on the consideration of 
them, that the subject has now been adverted to, and 
the ideas here given have resulted. And the present 
system offered may be considered as an event resulting 
from the various works on the subject which have pre- 
ceded, but which, though agreeing in the views here 
taken,, are considered too diffuse to render the service 
intended by them, and sought for in the present in- 
stance. 

The great objection to the writings on this subject 
Is, that they are extremely voluminous, their argument 
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Tery complex and laborious, so much so, that they are 
not calculated for men who have not time or dispo- 
sition to research and laborious' investigation ; and par- 
ticularly for that portion of men in the present day, 
and which, most probably, always will be found, who, 
from want of education, have not their mind prepared 
for deep reflection and sfody $ and in this respect tbey 
are not fit for the instruction of the generality of jnan* 
Jund. As a proof of this* there is perhaps no subject 
on which more has been written, or in which more 
talent, eloquence, and deep investigation, have been 

. displayed, than on the subject of morality ; and yet 
bow few works are, in any degree, calculated for the 
mass of mankind-: even of those intended* for the 
mass, what little impression do they make on the minds 
of those that read them : and how imperfectly do the 
more laborious and elaborate works satisfy the mind of 
the well-informed man, and well-disposed reader, upon 
this subject The very long and elaborate alignments 
in the support of virtue, and the deprecation of vice, 
is 'a great and general circumstance in all moral works 
of any note, without exception; and if we refer to 
any works on morality, we shall there find the most 
deep, labored, and even abstruse arguments, to shew 
that men should be honest, just, temperate, chaste, 
merciful, and should avoid the opposite or vice* . Ex- 
amples of the various way* in which virtue and vice 
are displayed in human actions, are numerous; and 

histories of individuals, and of whole people, are. 
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brought to adduce the good and advantages of virtu- 
ous conduct, and the evil and mischief attendant on 
vice. Numerous also are the explanations of the 
virtues, of honesty, truth, chastity, justice, mercy; 
and of the evils, of fraud, cruelty, oppression, in* 
.justice,. and lust. These may be proper and satis- 
factory to the learned man and the philosopher ; but 
we do net think it the more appropriate way for the 
instractioo of the mass of mankind, or for general in- 
-strtcction, and for which, if exposition is wanted, wte 
think it can *n\f be of *he • wards, - and ' for which a 
dictionary would he Che simplest and easiest reference. 
There is no fault found with this instruction, but as ft 
may not be the means of conveying general and unt 
versa} instruction, nor do we conceive it the more cot- 
^rect, and, consequently, impressive mode. Particular 
subjects m morality may form subjects for separate and 
distinct discussion, and particular study ; and in that 
particular discussion or study of them may be more 
• detailed or particularised, but such we cannot think is 
fit to form part of a general system. Many men will 
not read these elaborate works, from want of time and 
.disposition. Many also have not the means, from 
.their incapacity and ignorance ; and these latter, form* 
-iog the greater portion of men, are absolutely pre- 
cluded from the advantages of them; for the depth 
.and intricacy of these works are such, that if men 
could read them, or were otherwise made acquainted 
t frith tfeem, their minds not formed by education to 
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receive them, th«y would not be comprehended or be 
understood by them. The knowledge, therefore, of 
these writings, has been, and is, unattainable by the 
generality of mankind, and the efficacy of them is lost. 
And those who do, read them, or know any thing of 
them, find the argument too prolix to detail to others 
in an effectual way for their instruction. , 

The moral or truth of all these works may be cor- 
rect, or, generally speaking, is so ; for it cannot well 
be otherwise. There can be but one main and prin- 
cipal object ; and this, if they did not abide by, their 
fallacy would be detected by the common dictates of 
nature, and the meanest capacity ; and, without any 
hesitation, would be pronounced absurd. They must 
.all accord, in some degree or other, with the main 
object or principle of human nature, i. e. the human 
welfare ; and if they did not, they would be evident 
absurdities. We are not, therefore, arraigning them 
for want of truth or good principle, nor for the want 
of excellence in composition, or their argument for the 
promulgation of moral conduct, but for the . want of 
intelligibility to the mass of mankind, and the want 
of a proper deduction and proof of their principle, 
and, in consequence, the want of an easy and natural 
arranged system, that shall be short, clear, and so in- 
telligent and impressive, and so evidently true, that it 
shall be at once a standard and a table of appeal for 
f all. 

Let us ask, if there is to be found, among all the 
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works upon the subject, a plain and easy system, or 
digest, that is suited to the mass of mankind ? We 
would farther ask, do any of them contain the simple 
statement of morality that is given here ? It is not 
meant to be said they do not contain the principle and 
the precepts of morality, but it is presumed they do 
not contain it thus simply arranged; and it is con- 
tended, that they do not any of them set forth suffi- 
ciently clear the principle of morality, as such, nor 
establish it to mankind by proof; and which is the first 
step to be taken to establish any system, or give that 
knowledge which is requisite to have to understand the 
subject, or any other that we would wish to give in- 
struction or convey information upon. There may, 
however, be works on the subject that do contain all 
that is here contained, and in the form it is here given. 
All that we can say to this is, that if there are, we are - 
ignorant of them ; and of this we are confident, that if 
they do, such an arrangement is not made the object 
of the work, and it is lost, or not considered, from the 
other matter that may be connected or introduced with 
it, which takes away that attention which should be 
paid it ; and therefore we must think, that giving the 
subject in the manner we have done here, will not only 
be useful, but is necessary. 

Notwithstanding all the support which morality has 
feceived from the ancient and modern philosophers, it 
has nevertheless been insufficient to eradicate the errors 
jrf mankind, or to hand down to posterity a system of 
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.morality that would preserve them free from the many 
grievous errors in human conduct which prevail; ami 
ptherwise, the propensity to vice does not receive that 
check or contrail from the advice given by them, that 
we think it might; for many vices exist, which are de» 
jprecated by them, in apparently a very uncoAtrouled 
state at the present day; and generally; we think man* 
kind might be far happier from their own conduct, or 
jn those actions originating from themselves, and which 
they have command over. And the happiness which 
mankind *iyoy resulting from themselves, we should 
suppose, is the best criterion to judge of the perfection 
which mankind hare arrived at in' their moral conduct, 
or, in other words, is the standard of their moral ^per- 
fection. 

Another cause, besides the prolixity of moral writers, 
to prevent moral improvement, we conceive, is that 
, moral instruction appear* tp us rather attempted to be 
inculcated by precept, or sub*principles, than by ihf 
principle. Men, in contending against or reprobatuy 
vice, and also in exposing, in some instances, the errors 
or mistaken notions entertained, (some of which are 
occasionally exposed by one system adverse to other 
systems, or by one set of men advecse to other men) 
must in the argument have recourse to the principle of 
(be human conduct; ibr they must -shew that vice is 
objectionable, because it is injurious to man • ajid like, 
wise, that in opposing «r deprecating bad m«xim*qr 
flcepepu, w,hjflh aee steeped as moral or victual jhjj 
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Jbey ar* objectionable for the sane mason. But in. 
this reference, though they make the principle of the 
human conduct a -rule of discrimination between whet 
> right or wrong, they do not make it a matter of our 
first esteem or consideration, but hold the precepts of 
morality maintained by them in a prior or superior 
estimation. 

But if the principle has been esteemed, and instruction 
jn morality, or morality has been given to mankind* by 
inculcating the principle, the principle has been made 
at least avhservient to precept; and this U evident in 
jtbe precepts that are esteemed as moral or virtuous that 
are obnoxious ; for if the principle was not made aub* 
servient in these instances, to the precept, these era*? 
lonld not be admitted, or prevail, and he esteemed an 
morality nr virtue, f*hict) they are; because* if we 
esteemed the weHare of man as our principle, we could 
pever admit that to be moral which was otherwise, ojr 
jtobYHus: *£ therefore, the principle is considered or 
esteemed, it is allowed to be nelaxed or deviated front 
ftt these instances where these errors prevail, and pm4 
Jbe confessed is not esteemed as a primary consider*- 
ton, or in its extended flense to give law to, and oon- 
trod, all human actions or estimations. 

And in the more general principle of doing good, ua- 
Jflss good was mere explained as being cwpoaant to the 
-principle /of morality* and therefore that what woe good 
.was agreeable to human welftre, jt is not coneejvnd 
xaaen have tj* jpinejpU. of tfcejLcondytt and thaxib- 
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ject of morality sufficiently explained to diem in this- . 
more general principle ; and with regard to the maxim 
or principle of doing good, it gives them no mere , 
knowledge than their common precepts fordoing good, 
for it only refers to them as being what is considered 
at good or not, rather than to the welfare of man as . 
being so ; and tbis is seen in the estimations of man- . 
kind of what is good or virtuous, and which may be 
mistaken, or other ideas than what is truly so may 
be adopted, and are adopted, as good or virtue. 

If a countryman wanted to sell his corn, or buy . 
implements of husbandry, or the merchant wanted to . 
•ell his wares, how would it appear, if we said there 
is a road, go and travel on it, and urged no more for 
his travelling on it than that it was a road, and there* 
fore he should travel on it ? Or urged to a stranger, 
go and travel on that road to any distance it might 
extend to i instead of telling them it kd to a town, 
where they might supply their wants, or sell the pro* 
duce of their labor and industry t Here the principle 
or cause for travelling on the road would be, the 
toontryman would go to the town to sell his corn, * and 
Jboy implements of husbandry, and the townsman 
would come to the countryman to buy corn, and sell 
-lis wares, and the road would only be tbe obvious and 
ready way for each to effect his object ; and honesty 
and other virtues are, like the road used by the tra- , 
teller, the way ta be moral, or effect the object 
*f our ewience* And it is as improper a joode 
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ef instructing men to be truly virtuous, to tell tfaem •> 
they are to practise the virtues/ and not give, them the 
principle or motive, as it would be to urge a man to go 
to the extent of a road, without giving the object he - 
is to gain by it. * 

A great objection to the teaching of morality by 
precepts is, that they may be and are implicitly obeyed; 
and erroneous ideas and bad maxims may be incul- 
cated, and of the most pernicious tendency. Pre- 
cepts become fixed maxims, that men are not to 
question or doubt; and, therefore, once established, 
must be abided by, whatever is the consequence. 

A man acting chiefly from the precepts, ignorant that 
the principle which sanctions his actions is the human 
welfare, considers not that he is honest and virtuous, 
so much because they- effect the human welfare, but 
he is honest, and practises other precepts, because they 
are supposed virtues ; and whatever precept he ia 
• taught as virtue, whether, it effected the human welfare 
or not, is immaterial ; for, considered as a virtue, it Is 
to be practised on that account only; and whatever 
ether precept was esteemed as virtue, of course, whe- 
ther the precept was a good one, like-honesty, or the 
reverse, equally must be practised; and this is evident; 
in the adherence to maxims as virtues, which are in 
fact, obnoxious. .. i 

Men acting from precept, have -been deprived of a 
most potent and natural means of- correcting their 
errors, which .subject them jto injury, and oppose tjieir 
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hepptnesi. Mankind instructed more by precept than 
by principle, when precepts are laid down, and men 
are educated in them, if in those precepts mistaken 
ideas or errors are formed, they are accepted a* vir- 
tues, and believed in as such, and all correction of 
them is held in detestation ; and any rule or principle 
that would subvert them, are considered as innovation 
and wrong. And though in vice we may urge the 
feelings of our nature, the spirit of philanthropy, which 
more or less pervades every breast iniitkd to be con- 
sidered human 1 , yet, though in vice we may urge the 
feelings of human nature against it, yet in errors, the 
feelings are rafter reprobated as matters of trial to our 
yjrtee to resist them, and weakness to give way to their 
djeteias. And die principle of humanity, tbeJbuma* 
good, though it can be resorted to, and urged to cop* 
met vice, (except in those instance* where riots ana 
mistsjcen for virtues) we have not the service of it, eves ' 
in a secondary point of new, or argument to correct 
error, or convert mankind from ignorance* Men brad 
ki precepts, and bound in impervious paejudfee, reason 
is abandoned, and humanity cannot obtrude itself to 
overcome the cruelty of the move barbarous nation* 
?md ifce gloomy sitperjtiujHi of ibe more refined. 
i Errors, it appeam, are said down in precepts,, for 
the practice and observance of men, and for their 
greatest esteem, add highest veneration. That w* may 
twfc be supposed to harp, too much on those ej*or* 
mfaicli m ibragi\ to Ruspeaa coimtnej, .and.ttytt our 
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nfcservntions ate much misapplied, as fer a* they «*» 

gard Europe, let it be observed, we ace not writing 
Jbr this, or that country, or nation, or any particular 
net of men, but from general motives of philanthropy; 
and therefore our observation* would not be 'totally 
misapplied, though it might be supposed we alluded 
only to Hindoos or savages. Let us ask, What am 
the penance* of the Catholic religion, due penance* in 
aecfaries of *>ur own country* and many absurd and 
^noxious local prejudices and customs? What are 
these but the error* in mo*a]Hy and virtue, and the 
precepts taught w m our education ? But bad the 
subject of morality been«»ufficiently defined, and clearly 
atafed, it would be impossible that precepts could ever 
fc admitted as the moral instruction of man, that was 
of a directly oppose nature and tendency. If mo- 
rality loaajaf « of the human notions for the tig man <wel~ 
fare, And men are In attain their welfare, or do good, 
why then self-destruction, torture, and human sacrifice* 
and even customs and practice* that ace injurious or 
nf a tendency to evil, cannot be morality, nor could 
they ever bane been given to mankind as such, or as 
foaUers of virtuous observation. And we must co*. 
pludcw ttatefore, that as these error* *xi*t in the pea* 
annj»-ften)sebrea, and that they could not #itat» awe 
men well founded in -the moral principle, that p-aoept 
feat been eaote the mode, of conveying instruction, than 
pwpx^pk, and that it has been the occasion of aancb 
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error in morality, is much error does exist, and is not 
corrected by it. 

And where the precepts of morality are not im- 
plicitly obeyed, men would not have that veneration to 
the precepts that they ought ; for being improperly in- 
♦Uncled in morality, and not having a sufficient est** 
mation of the principle, they will not act with that 
devotion to the precepts, and that firmness and con- 
fidence, as they would from a thorough conviction of 
their principle being right, and that they should do 
what it points out, and therefore that they should ob- 
serve the precepts, and that they would be acting wit- 
fully absurd and wicked to deviate from them. 

Precepts merely given us, we may pursue virtue or 
not, or in a greater or less degree, as the precepts of 
instruction, may happen to be good or bad, or more 
oMess so; but we can never, by precept alone, correct 
the errors which do exist in those precepts. To act 
right, we must ascertain what is so; to do- this, we 
must have a knowledge of our subject, af least so far, 
that we shall know what is agreeable to it, and what is 
•obnoxious or .detrimental ; and if we do not know this, 
we shall be- pouring oil to queneh the fife, or giving 
poison as a balmy medicine; and to instruct' men in 
their misery and voluntary destruction, must proceed 
from almost a similar ignorance in morality. 

As we have just said we write not for this or that 
people, but from general motives of philanthropy, ani 
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if in our country we are sufficiently informed upon this 
subject, ami nothing new or nothing better is displayed 
here than what men are already in possession of, yet, 
• for those people wbere errors prevail, information is re- 
quisite, and we are justified in endeavouring to convey 
it; and if we can, in setting forth the subject of mo- 
rality, or iu telling what it is, - give them that know- 
ledge of it, or a rule by which they can tell what is 
moral, and what is immoral, we shall certainly be 
giving them that knowledge they have not yet arrived 
at, where they adopt that as virtue or morality, which 
is directly adverse to it And if we can, by an en-, 
quiry into the subject, and defining or giving that just 
idea of it, by which we can clearly see what it is, and 
ascertain those objects in it, that we are to obtain, or 
gain any principle, or great general rule, by which 
men will be able to judge what is moral, and what is 
otherwise, although we may not have obtained or given 
the best knowledge, or the best way of informing men 
spon this subject, we shall have gained a step towards 
the information of mankind, and shall be improving 
morality, as much as we exceed present systems in 
correcting the errors which exist under them, or are 
not corrected by them. And when men see that the 
object of morality, or human actions, is the welfare 
of man, and that men are to attain it, we can never 
have them mistake their subject, so far as to esteem that 
virtue or morality which is wantonly injurious or de- 
structive, . \ 
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That if we lad better knowledge of our subject, we 
ahould be more virtuously disposed, we shall but oh* 
serve, that. the move connect or .better knowledge that 
j*e have of a Object, influences our dispositions for or 
against it ; and the more or less. as we «ee reasonto 
admire or abhor it, makes it either more a .matter of 
«ur fever or aversion accordingly. The mind ,as the 
^sowerof governing or directing rami both of his dispo- 
sition, as well as of his action.; wfcot m discerned Id 
&e right, or Che more correct, he the more esteems, 
*nd is more disposed towards, and he is more averse 
4o that *fhjeh is not right or inferior. By giving men » 
ibetter knowledge of morality, and seeing what is truly 
!the correct or better mode of conduct; we most pre- 
«#unie that the disposition, which is raised or depressed 
y towards or against any things and the more or less so, 
«s the mind sees it right or wrong, or better or worse, 
rwili be more excited and raised towards it; and that 
^consequently they will, by a better knowledge, raose 
ueateem and practise morality, and have the greater 
aversion to, and more refrain from vice. 

The labours of men, however, have not been thrown 
away ; they have shewn the virtues in * most excm- 
jdary and striking manner to be the practice of man- 
kind, for the attainment of the good of mankind, aad 
Jiave, resolved them into the welfare of man* and have 
gnoat strongly evinced by that to mankind a motive lar 
Jhe fractice of them, which, whether considered as a 
primary principle or not, or only as secondary. 
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^amly will have the best efficacy, end » -the -principal 
motive of their being observed. They ; will .confina, 
jberefore, to their reader*, virtue; and tbeir labes*, 
though not 80 universally successful as it could be wishes** 
have effected, and wiH still effect a considerable benefit 
4p mankind Yet. for want of the principle of die 
conduct being demonstrated as a truth, and of the 
.plainness and simplicity of a «y*ten of instruction^ 
^arising: from the principle of the conduct being 
.established, and for the want of a just estimation of 
it, moral writers do not effect that confirmation and 
/nanifestation of morality, that is to* be desired., and is 
necessary for the better inculcation and practice of it 

Notwithstanding what has been observed, that pre* 
cepts in morality have been more attended to than the 
principle; we do not think that the precepts of morality 
•have had that detail which is requisite, for better in* 
struction of men ; for the writers upon this subject have 
indeed been too much occupied in preaching upon par- 
ticular precepts, and for their support and maintaining 
of them, instead of detailing variety, and the detail of 
precepts or rules of conduct we esteem most essential to 
the instruction of mankind ; and we think that although 
morality has been endeavoured to be enforced and sup- 
.ported by precept, that the rules for directing men in 
the various occurrences of life have been much neglect- 
ed, and not sufficiently detailed, 
v And though it may add considerable length to the do- 
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tail of the system here offered, yet to inform mankifid 
of their moral duties; precepts must be given; and, 
however plant and simple they may be; they must be 
mentioned, that men may be informed of them. 

As a conclusion to this part of the work, noticing the 
ffrrors and defects that have existed in the mode of 
treating the subject for instruction ; it will be very pre- 
fer to observe that it in not to be expected, because 
morality may be put in its true light, that mankind will 
therefore be perfect in their moral practices. All that 
can be looked for, is, that it will give them better 
a*nd more universal instruction, and incline them more 
to the observance or practice of those general virtues 
known to, and acknowledged by all, of truth,, honesty, 
justice, mercy, charity, temperance and chastity ; and 
even in these it must be expected that there will be 
breaches and deviations, from the different ways of 
thinking, and manners, and customs, Taws and religion 
of men ; and probably with these may be considered, 
country and climate, and the variety and temperature 
of the human specks : but notwithstanding these causes 
to oppose the more perfect establishment of morality, 
the simplicity and evident truth of the present system 
offered, may tend to generalize the ideas of all man- 
kind, and it may be possible, that in time ft may bring 
all mankind into a general accordance of principle and 
of action. All, therefore, that we look to at present, 
and as what may be deemed probable, is, that we may 
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give a better mode of instruction, and a more general 
knowledge of what is generally esteemed morality ; and 
.though not conduce to the perfect, yet to the more uni- 
rersal establishment of the virtues, and the better practice 
of them. 
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CHAP. I1L 

a ■.. .•'...«*. ? 

*■ 

ON THE PROSPECT THERE 13 OF MORAL IMMOttE^ 

MENT. 

With respect to propagating these truths, here coiu 
gidered to be established, in foreign countries, we can 
have but little hope of any quick progress being made ; 
we however do not despair of ultimately its being 
effected, either through this exposition, or by some 
other mode of making what is truth evident to people, 
if this is not sufficiently clear. 

If the means of communicating instruction or in- 
formation ever occurred to more apparent advantage 
at one time than another; and to one nation more 
than another ; it surely is at this time, and to this na- 
tion, with establishments and communication through- 
out the whole world, and with more esteem and with 
fairer credit, than ever perhaps attached to any people 
before us. As t# ourselves, if we are so disposed, we 
cannot but think the means are in our power, were we 
inclined to take advantage of the opportunity, and 
spread the knowledge. 

But we have no apprehension but that a truth once' 
known and acted upon, that is productive of good, will 
make itself known in the course of time: it may be 
longer in effecting it; but a fact or truth must necet- 
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sarily spread franr me tec another; anS though we bubb 
be disinclined or adwrse to admit Die deritrilie at flrstf 
and may nave an swewion to it from bo* knowing btfu 
ier, said nat attend to itv its efiecttmutf puevail ; ann> 
we shell be fanning on* idea* and habits agreeable U* 
ethers who *a adopt it, and feel its good effects; tttl a* 
tat, we haw insensibly assumed their style, their mam* 
ners, and their way of thinkings. So if one pnncipfe far 
true and good, there will be some people to adopt Rj 
it will spread from sneni to others* and in. time oemmu 
hicate itself to alb 

To shew what various and opposite ideas there are; 
and ever have been, in morality, and how ejroneou»>aiid 
destiwcture some' ideas are that mankind enteatain, and 
which must, be esteemed agreeable to* the meraUtp of 
the people entsYtaantng tbem f as they esteem tfat action* 
of men in ccefcrasiry te*such ideas: good. an«b virtuous* 
or net otherwise, we shall briefly observe that tamtam 
asjoafitea inobservance of rejtgiou* notions^ bate, hYia 
well fcuewn, been the practioer at 6H&ient- times, of 
*e?exal nations* lib is. well known to. have existed 
jUnotog the Gate* am ancient people of Eunspe; and 
IhaMfrniajrnotbeqtiestumed that such a hearth pnaev 
tice should be acknowledged* by maiv the feet of tie 
^rtciice^ among a new discovered peopk of die present 
4ag> ia toe well authenti c ated to admio of any doutsfc 
.The people, it is true r were rude and imoivitiaenY cam 
paratbrdy wash: present Europe,, but the ftec is* n e f wt the » 
fern at* the less true. The; people: alluded, ha are dm 

4 * 
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natives of the Sandwich Isles discovered by Cook- 
We might also exemplify the fact, perhaps among 
many other people now, and shall hereafter in speaking 
of the Hindoos, but we do! not allude to the acts of 
these people, as being .committed with that repugnance 
to. nature, and therefore of that atrocious kind, as the- 
acts among those people we have mentioned, among 
whom the victims are seized and destroyed against 
their will, merely for the gratification of blind and 
ignorant superstition ; and * with the Hindoos, it pro* 
bably rarely occurs that any others than* self devoted 
victims suffer, and. these, may be looked on as victims 
of fanaticism. • 

: Of men holding warfare. a virtue, we might notice 
many, particularly of savage tribes, but we will only 
mention now, that Arabs and Tartars, who love a 
roving and independent life, esteemed as the greatest 
virtue, the support of that sort of life, and sustain the 
greatest. hardships to support. their freedom and inde- 
pendence. They see no evil in the conquest and spoil 
of aB whom * they : meet, not:of their own party. And 
ihey love war, and feel gratified in, shedding blood. 
And the destruction and misery they inflict upon man- 
kind, they rejoice in .without remorse. ',, * * 

A Chinese worship Confucius *nd Foo and the La- 
ma, and the votaries of the respective deities, or repre- 
sentatives of the Deity, have each of them their differ- 
ent principles of action; and in their manners the Chi- 
admit of. concubinage and polygamy, however 
1 
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many of their priests are enjoined celibacy. The wo- 
men are shut up in apartments appropriated for them, 
and are excluded from society, and the seeing of them, 
in China, as it is with Mahomedans, and throughout 
the eastern nations, with the exception of the Hindoo 
nations, is considered in an immoral light, and no wo- 
men in fact but the lower orders, whose necessities com* 
pel them to appear abroad in public, are to be seen. 
And the ill usage of women, selling them as slaves, 
subjecting them wholly to the' caprice of their mas- 
ters, without protection, or any that is of avail ; and in 
whose power is their life or death, is found to prevail in 
all nations where these practices and customs exist, 
and are thought not otherwise than moral or virtuous 
conduct And in China they tolerate the destruction 
of new-born infants, and which, horrid to relate, is by 
no means an uncommon practice ; but, on the contrary, 
.is most general throughout that country, particularly in 
the great cities, and tolerated, we must conclude the 
monstrous practice is thought not otherwise than 
moral. 

In India they worship Veshnu and Brama, the vo- 
taries of whom consign themselves frequently to torture 
and death ; and this, strange to say, in opposition to 
the doctrines of their religion, which holds life sacred 
even to the preservation of the smallest reptile ; and the 
fakirs, the priests, of which persuasion, practise the 
most disgusting indecencies, and live in the most pro- 
fligate manner with the women. In Africa they have 
C 
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various ideas, as the inhabitants are various and nume- 
rous; but some travellers assert there are tribes who 
worship the devil or vice, that evil, we must suppose, 
may not befal them ; while others seem to have tole- 
rably natural and exalted notions of God ; and others, 
it is said, have no idea at all of God. Of Mahomedans 
we know too much ; their principles are violence and 
obedience to the sword, and where the barbarous system 
now shews itself, misery and depopulation mark its. 
character. 

Of our own beneficent persuasion, Christianity, it 
needs only be remarked that when it was less under- 
stood, and got into the hands of wicked designing men, 
it was made the principle of the utmost impiety, it was. 
a source of discord and war jand desolation ; of its dark- . 
ness, little remains but. the Catholic church of Rome, 
that still exists with all its errors and deformities, though 
as it were in a dying state, and incapable of mischief 
from its weakness. But the benignity of Christianity 
appears at length to be seen ; and Christianity, as un- 
derstood in the doctrines of our church of England, 
contains all the milder virtues beneficent and cherishing 
to man. 

In the New World, a race of mortals have been dis- 
covered differing from all the rest of mankind in the 
Old World. America presents to us a people of singu- 
lar character, of notions peculiar to themselves, and a 
virtue of patience and suffering in the toils of war and 
hunting, their peculiar mode of life, that is unparalleled 
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in all other nations and history ; and a heroism in cap- 
tivity, when led to torture, that exceeds every other 
human resignation, which is known or recorded, and 
which in fact we can scarcely give credit to. As to the 
nations unnoticed, new discovered countries, and peo- 
ple, and particular sects, there are to be found among 
them as many different and various notions of religion 
and virtue, and generally of morality, as the human 
mind can imagine. 

This view of the ideas and manners of some por- 
tions of mankind, is sufficient to shew that some very 
lamentable doctrines and practices are conceived, and 
do exist, and that are adverse to true morality; and 
that probably were a just idea of it given and confirmed 
to man, he might, by seeing liis errors, be relieved 
from much evil, from many miseries and horrors of his 
own creation, and be rendered far more happy. 

. And this view of the state of man will be sufficient to 
exemplify all we have urged of evils or errors. existing 
in morality: and that from whatever cause they have 
arisen, that they do still exist, and are not corrected, 
and we must presume all efforts to improve man hither-. 
to have failed; and therefore that the proper mode to 
inculcate morality, and correct men of their errors, has 
not been attained, or if it has, it has not been adopted ; 
and it will justify us in supposing, that a proper 
knowledge of the subject is not arrived at, and that it 
i* yet. to be attained and set forth, and is most ample 
C 2 
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authority for any one attempting to render their fellow- 
creatures a service in this respect. 

If men are to live in amity , and free from obnoxious 
maxims and prejudices, we must look to morality; and 
the establishment of it, on its true principle. That 
mankind are ever to be so blessed as to live in peace 
with each other, and free from the evils which igno- 
rance and superstition impose, is a problem or question, 
that no human foresight can determine, however de- 
sirable it may be. And indeed it is not presumed, 
that if the true principle of morality was established, 
and a system was promulged, founded upon that prin- 
ciple, that it would be effected; but if such a system 
was established, the want of a moral system, founded 
on true principle, would not be lamented, for effecting 
such objects. 

We shall endeavour to found morality on a principle 
which we can confirm by human nature, an4 that, 
therefore, cannot be contradicted or denied. And in- 
deed what ia morality, but human nature, or that which 
is conformable or congenial to it ? And what is there* 
fore to be done to give a system, but the setting forth 
this nature*of man $ And if we are correct in this, we 
cannot have it disputed, that the system is otherwise 
than correct And it is .only the want of ascertaining 
what is this nature, that mankind have deviated, in the 
manner we witness; it is from not knowing this par- 
ticular nature, that they have fallen into error, and 
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pursued a course, in some instances, the very reverse 
of what they ought to have done, though in the general 
course of life, and pursuit of the objects of it, they have 
accorded. 

If by retracing the source of human actions, and by 
that attaining what they ought to be directed to, mankind 
can be retrieved from their errors, and also brought to a 
higher estimation of virtue; and this is done, in the 
present instance, we shall hope to have attained this 
first step to the improvement of the state of man in the 
way alluded to. 

What effects may be produced by better knowledge 
or instruction upon this subject, it is impossible to say* 
The greatest and most unexpected benefits have been 
derived from plain facts ascertained in other subjects. 
The definition of a circle, a square, or a triangle, are 
simple things, yet on these are Euclid's system of 
mathematics founded ; and from these again are made 
all the great calculations with respect to the heavenly 
bodies ; their size, their motion, their appearance, their 
disappearance, and every thing else that is known con- 
cerning them. And to reflect, that from these cal- 
culations seas are traversed day and night, with 
almost unerring certainty, * through the trackless waste, 
to any tlie smallest spot desired, and to any distance, 
though thousands of miles off; and that the intercourse 
and exchange with mankind in the remotest parts of the 
terrestrial globe are effected by it, is to contemplate one 
of the suMimest efforts and attainments of man. Would 
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that navigation might waft comfort and happiness 
throughout the universe! This alone seems wanting to 
the consummation of all that can be attained by man 
here, and the only thing Wanting to confirm the 
utility of human research and discovery. And this, if 
morality were unfolded to man, may possibly be the 
destined object of so great an human achievement as 
navigation. 

It is impossible to say, or calculate, what may be 
the effect produced by any truth, however plain or 
simple it may appear to be. That the very plain truth 
that is here given may benefit mankind, is the object 
of these labors ; and if it will only tend to the better 
civilization of mankind, it is a most desirable gain, 
and may by that effect the greatest good. 

That the principle of human conduct being esta- 
blished, will be beneficial to mankind, we have every 
reason to expect, as far as man can see and judge : it 
will prevent many miserable errors afflicting mankind, 
and. imposed by themselves ; and it may render men 
more virtuous : for demonstrated as a truth, men will be 
satisfied of the principle they act upon ; and acting in 
a conviction of it being right, they would feel the 
greater necessity of adhering to that conduct, which 
their principle pointed out. — As truth or what is right 
attaches mankind to it, so the more strongly was this 
truth impressed upon him, the more strongly would he 
be attached to it, and the greater would be his virtue ; 
and the Vicious, by positive assurance and conviction 
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of what was right, might feel an influence which he 
never had before experienced ; for we cannot rest con- 
tented in the supposition that vice is incorrigible ; and 

. no doubt if we could give a better knowledge of mo- 
rality, and make the good and evil appear more per- 
spicuous by that; we might hope to gain a triumph 
over vice. But we must ever be cautious against too 
much expectation, and probably there is so much tempta- 
tion in nature to do wrong, that there is little or no pro- 
spect of the possibility of wholly eradicating vice. And 
it is possible that vice may be the portion of mankind, 
as well as virtue, and may be the ordinance in nature, 
that by the effects of vice on ourselves, and more par- 
ticularly by seeing it in others, we should be repelled 
by its obnoxiousness from it towards virtue ; which/ on 

- the other hand, would attract by its benefits and con- 
geniality. If such be the case, it follows a portion of 
evil is necessary for good ; what may be the considera- 
tion of this with that Almighty Power who first formed 

. the system of the universe is not allowed to man to 
know ; but from such a view we gain this lesson, that 
vice may and will ever exist, and as a necessary part 
of our nature, that it is to repel us from it, and that it 
is a noxious thing, and we are to avoid it ; and that 
virtue is to attract us, and that it is beneficial, and we 
are to attain it : for we must decide on the rectitude 
of our ideas and mode of action, agreeable to the 
powers given us ; and as vice is injurious, we must de- 
precate, abhor, and avoid it; and as virtue is whole- 
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some, we must admire and attain it. — And though viee 
may not, and as far as man is able to see, cannot, from 
the nature of man, be wholly expunged from human 
nature by any enquiry into, or elucidation of, morality, 
for the instruction of mankind ; yet may we hope from 
the clear and strong way in which the right conduct for 
men to pursue, can and may be pointed out, that a 
stronger inclination to the good may arise, or a more 
virtuous disposition be excited, and that the inclination 
to vice may be less ; and though vice may not be wholly 
eradicated, or virtue purely established, that mankind 
may be constantly increasing their disposition to virtue, 
and diminishing their vicious inclinations; and that 
more good, and less and less evil, may be the case with 
the progressive state of man on earth: whose state 
seems to be that of an improving being, without any 
definite of determinate limit to his improvement 

And if knowledge and truth are desirable, shall man 
with a better knowledge of morality, with a conviction 
of the truth of the principle that he is acting upon, not 
feel more steadiness and earnestness in the adherence 
to his principle, and the practice of his precepts, shall 
he not, in fine, be more virtuous ; shall he not feel 
more satisfaction in the practice of the duties of life*; 
and more joy in the attainment of its objects* satisfied 
they are right ? Unless then a man's affections and na- 
ture, differ in the knowledge of morality, from what 
they are in the knowledge of any other subject, unless 
man's nature is to have aversion of knowledge in mo- 
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rality, and grief and disappointment at the truth; un- 
less human nature be at Variance with itself; he will 
have more satisfaction in a better knowledge of mo- 
rality, and the more stedfastness in its cause by his 
knowledge. Sure then is the benefit to mankind, in 
the establishment of the principle of his conduct to be 
right ; and the investigation and attainment of know- 
ledge in morality, as certainly necessary, for the im- 
provement of the state of man, and his advantage and 
happiness in life. 



S 
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CHAP. IV. 

-A DEFINITION AND SYSTEM OF MORALITY, AND ON 
THE RELIGIOUS NATURE OF MAN. 

That we may have an accurate or just idea of the 
term or acceptation of morality, let us observe, that by 
it, we allude to the human conduct, or the actions or 
conduct of men. To ascertain what human actions 
are directed to the attaining, let us call the attention to 
the object of human life, or what the attention of man 
is directed to in every thing he does, or what is of pri- 
mary consideration with him. This object with man 
is life, and the support and maintenance of that ; hap- 
piness, and whatever is desirable in life, and generally 
his welfare, or, in other words, the good of mankind, 
is the object of our lives and our actions. 

By morality is meant, therefore, the actions or con- 
duct of man for the attaining of his welfare : In this is 
comprehended life, and the support and maintenance 
of that; happiness, and whatever is desirable in life. 
And the actions or conduct of man for his welfare, 
are what we term morality, and comes under our con- 
sideration, when we use that term. 

Having given this difmition of morality, it will, 
before we proceed, be necessary to establish it ; that is, 
that man is to be moral, or, is to seek his welfare, and 
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is to support and maintain it. And having established 
this, we shall shew the object and establish the prin- , 
ciple of morality, or a rule to guide men in what is 
moral, and shall then detail the means by which man 
is to effect his welfare, or be moral; and which are 
the rules or precepts of morality. 

The nature of man whence his conduct arises for 
the attainment of his welfare, or which we may term 
the moral nature of man, is that of being endowed with 
life, and ability to live and enjoy the pleasures and 
benefits of life, and the power to maintain and promote 
these things, or his welfare ; and he is endowed with 
mind or reason, and the will or power of acting, or 
doing, as his reason dictates or directs : and his rea- 
- son directs him to live and to support, and maintain his 
life, and all that is connected with life, desirable to 
man, or to attain his welfare. 

We have then, in this nature of man, the confirma- 
tion of morality, or that man is to attain his welfare, 
or, in other words, is to be, moral ; and it is confirmed 
and established to man by the truth or fact of his na- 
ture ; the nature of man being to attain his welfare ; 
and the truth of morality is established, that man is to 
attain his welfare. 

Having thus established morality, it appears that the 
object of it, is the human welfare ; for it is that which 
the actions of men termed moral, or morality, are di- 
rected towards, and are to attain. And the human 
welfare must be considered as the principle of morality 
and is the rule or law which distinguishes that which 
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is moral; and that which is contrary to it; or dees not 
effect the welfare of man, but is to his injury, is im- 
moral; for the actions that are for the attainment of 
the human welfare, or that will attain it, are moral : 
and the conduct or actions of men which will not attain 
their welfare, or, which are injurious, are not moral. 
Morality thus considered is the actions or conduct of 
man for the maintaining and promoting of his being or 
existence or life, and the benefits or advantages of life 
fcy the powers or means that man has, and which dis- 
tinguish him from ' the brute. And it is founded in 
the nature of man to receive and acquire knowledge, 
and of reason and judgment to direct him, and the 
will and capability to act according to his reason and 
judgment ; and which peculiar powers in man, we may 
include or describe by the term mind or reason, as 
being the greater human characteristic. And the giv- 
ing of instruction in morality, is conveying the know* 
ledge of the way he is to act, to live, and maintain. life, 
and promote the objects of his life. 

Having established morality, and derived its prin- 
ciple, the consideration of the principle next follows, 
and by what means or rules it is to be accomplished, 
or men are to be moral; and it is evident that if all men 
^pursued their welfare independently of consideration of 
others, or without regard to themselves of what is good or 
evil, beneficial or injurious, when they would merely, do 
what they liked from their passions, their propensities, 
and their inclinations, they would act injuriously to 
•thers, and also to themselves, and the object with man 
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and the principle of morality, would not be obtained. 
This would then not be acting agreeable to the principle 
which is ascertained and confirmed to him, and to be 
true and right And the principle directs the attain- 
ment of the welfare of man ; and the principle ema- 
nates, or takes its origin from one man, not more than 
from another, but from one and all : it is then an uni- 
versal principle of all men, and , is therefore to be ob» 
served by all men ; and it is not therefore a principle 
that men are to apply, or can individually apply to 
themselves exclusively of others, but they must apply 
it to all. The principle is, the welfare of man; .and it is 
dictated and sanctioned by reason, the common directing 
power of all men, and is common and applicable to all, 
and not to one individual more than to another. 
- Men, of necessity, in pursuing the welfare of man 
as their principle, are not to pursue only the welfare of 
others, or merely have consideration for them, and to 
the omission or neglect of themselves; and the mode 
by which men can attain their welfare, or the principle 
can be adopted, is, that every individual must look to 
himself, and take care of and preside over that portion 
of the human welfare, the wants and necessities and 
desires of which are in his own person, and which he 
alone can know and can supply, or answer, or can 
effect the maintaining and support of. But he must do 
this having due regard or consideration for others. 

The welfare of man being the principle and object 
of human action, men are to do what will effect this, 
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and are not to do that which will not effect it, or to be 
-injurious, and 'whatever will effect his goodor welfare, 
• is what we denominate good, and what will not, but 
be to his injury is evil ; and therefore he is to do good, 
and he is not to do evil, and he is to be virtuous, or 
practise the virtues because they are good ; and he » 
to abstain from, and avoid the vices, because they are 
evil. 

To give rules and precepts in morality, we have 
considered the subject under heads, comprising the 
several objects in the human welfare, or what is essen- 
tial to it, and we have then given the precepts or rules 
that are particularly applicable to the attainment of 
each distinct object. 

The heads we have arranged the subject of morality 
under, are Life, or Livelihood — Health — Happiness — 
Reputation — Government or Law — and Religion. 

And first, of Life, which is the existence or being 
of man, and the support and maintenance of life, or 
gaining a livelihood: man, to support and maintain 
life, is to work and labor, and apply his mind and 
body to obtain those things that will support and main- 
tain him ; these are food, raiment or clothing, and 
habitation or dwelling. He is to do this in the best 
way he can, and by honest means; and he is not to 
kill, nor rob others that he may take their estate or 
property ; neither is he to take the property of another 
by stealth, craft, or fraud; nor is he to injure the pro- 
,perty of another that he may serve himself; nor is he 
to do wrong to another, nor any other unjust act to serve 
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himself and gain his livelihood. He should be indus- 
trious and not idle. He should be attentive and not 
negligent. He should do every thing that would pro- 
mote, and that would be serviceable to the support and 
maintenance of life, and he should avoid every thing 
ftiat would endanger or destroy life. ' 

The Health of man is the soundness and vigour of the 
body, the power of action, and ability to live or exist, 
and the power of resisting decay or death, for the sup- 
port and maintenance and preservation of health ; man 
should he temperate, and should not commit excess. 
He must be sober and abstain from drunkenness. He 
must be cleanly and not filthy. He should preserve 
and take care of his person, and should not injure it, 
and he must observe and do every thing that is whole- 
some and will promote health, and avoid and refrain 
from that which is noxious and will destroy or in* 
jure it. 

The Happiness of man is the pleasure and satisfac- 
tion which he derives from life, from his conduct and 
his situation in life, or the circumstances of his life, 
which make life a pleasure and desirable, or which 
give him comfort; for the attainment of this, man 
should conduct and behave himself peaceably and with 
good will towards others, and he should forgive those 
who have done* him wrong and offended him. He 
should refrain from hostility to others. He should 
strive to keep peace, and assuage the wrath and anger 
of others, and should not provoke them. He should 
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not quarrel, and if there is any mistake be should try 
to explaip the truth or the difference rightly; and he 
should banish all malice. He should be plain and 
ingenuous in his manners, and without concealment in 
himself, or suspicion of others. He should be civil and 
give no offence, and should not be arrogant, vain, nor 
proud. He should be decent and should not be obscene. 
He should be prudent and wise, and should not be 
guilty of levity and folly ; if he has. committed an 
error he should correct it, and if he has done wrong by 
any man, or offended any man, he should crave their 
pardon. He should be frugal and not profligate. He 
should behave friendly towards others, and should re- 
ceive the acts of others towards him in friendship. He 
should not molest or wrong any man, and he should 
not conceive offence, nor dread harm from others. He 
should render and give assistance to others in need, and 
expect it from others when he may be in need. He 
should do his duty in all his callings, and he should be 
satisfied with what he does for the best He should 
be content with his station in life, and his estate and 
property, whatever they may be, and in whatever situa- 
tion and circumstances of life he may be ; and he 
should not covet nor envy the advantages and estate of 
others, their prosperity, or the greater blessings they 
may enjoy. He must be patient to bear the vexations 
of life, and to govern his passions. He should have 
fortitude to meet and encounter the difficulties and 
hardships in life, and he should not despair. He should 
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be cautious where there is danger, and should have 
suspicion of his enemies, and where there is deceit 
He should assault no one, and he should defend him- 
self when attacked, and he . should not attempt to get 
away from danger unless he can do so safely, but should 
meet it, and endeavour to oppose or avert it, where he 
cannot escape from it safely,. He should fix his thoughts 
or mind on that which is pleasing and good, and should 
not think of evil. He should do every thing that would 
make life a comfort and .desirable, and should not do 
that which would make him tired or weary of life, or 
that would make him wish to die. Men and women 
should be modest and chaste, and should behave them- 
selves with due esteem and respect towards each other. 
Men should protect women, and should not be insolent 
to them, nor seduce them, nor abuse them. Women 
should have reserve, and should not be bold nor impu- 
dent, and should avoid temptations. Husbands and 
wives should love each other, and husbands should sup- 
port and maintain their wives, and should have respect 
for them, and should not desert them ; and wives should 
give what assistance they can, to their husbands, and 
should be careful for them, and should be faithful to 
their husbands and submissive, and should not leave 
them. Parents should have affection for their chil- 
dren, should nurse them and cherish them ; they should 
provide for them and protect them, and should instruct 
them in virtue, and warn them of vice, and should make 
them do what is right, and forbid their doing wrong. 
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And children should have affection for their parents, 
' and should revere and respect them, attend to what 
they say, and be obedient to them, and should take 
care of them and maintain them in their old age and 
infirmities. 

The Reputation of man is the esteem and good will 
and respect which others have for him, or towards him j 
man, for the obtaining of this, must conduct himself 
well in life, and avoid and abstain from evrl. He must 
be honest and not fraudulent, and if he does a wrong 
or an injury to another he should not conceal it, and 
should make full compensation. He must be mercifuT, 
and use kindly and leniently those in his power, or 
whom he has authority over, and in doing justice and 
executing the sentence of the law where there is cause ; 
he should be favourable, and be should not be cruel, 
and should not ill treat or abuse ethers, nor be harsh 
nor severe unless in need; neither should he torture. 
He must be orderly m his actions and conduct in life, 
and not riotous. - He must speak truth and not false- 
hood. He should keep his promise and word, and 
should not deceive any man, nor break nor desert hi§ 
trust. He should be charitable, giving to others who 
are in want what he can spare, and he must not be 
avaricious and hoard up his property, and prevent its 
being of service to himself or others. He must be hu- 
mane, and have regard to the sufferings of others, and 
do acts of kindness and render assistance to others ; he 
-should have compassion for and pity the afflicted, and 
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he must relieve and attend the sick and distressed, and 
he should not be brutal or barbarous and careless of the 
woes and distress of others nor deride them, nor add 
their afflictions, nor refuse nor deny assistance to others 
when it it is wanted, nor desert the sick and distressed, 
neither should he neglect them. He should have grati- 
tude, and should be thankful for favours or benefits 
and kindness conferred on him ; and he should return, 
acts of kindness done to him by others when it is in 
his power, and should not slight them that have been 
of service to him, or done him any kindness. He must 
be obedient, and do what others bid him who have; 
authority over him ; and he should not be refractory 
or stubborn. He should have courage, and in neces- 
sity should meet danger that opposes him, and should 
not turn from it, and he should fight his enemies when 
in duty or in need he is called on to do so , and he 
should not fear nor humble himself, nor submit withr 
shame. He should seek and revere good men and good 
company, and all things which are good, and asso* 
ciate with them. He should shun and despise bad 
men and bad company and vice. He should be gene- 
rous and noble, rather giving to others than taking him- 
self, where right or title to things are doubtful,, and 
should not be mean and base, appropriating every 
thing to himself; he should forgive his enemies when, 
they submit or make atonement ;. and he should par* 
don his enemies when he has vanquished them. ' He 
should be just, and do justice by all ; and he should 
not be tyrannical nor oppressive. He should da 
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every thing that will promote the good and welfare 
of others, and gain their esteem ; and should do 
every thing that will prevent their injury or be hurt- 
ful to them; and should not do any thing that will 
cause others to despise or hate him.- He should not 
wantonly expose himself to danger nor should he pro- 
voke others to do him harm. And he should love hi* 
country, and should counsel and act for its honour and 
glory. He should promote peace and avoid wafr. He 
must make the cause of his country that of his own, and 
take part with it and support it with all his power in 
whatever it does or is concerned in, and he should abide 
the fate of his country whatever it may he ; he should 
rejoice in its welfare and successes, and should lament 
and partake in its adversities. 

Reputation is a good which a man receives from 
others by gaining their favourable opinions of him, and 
their good will towards him. This must be done by 
all good and worthy actions, and by a man haying re-» 
gard to whatever is esteemed by others, and a respect 
for them in whatever he does. And though reputation 
is wholly proceeding from others, being their esteem and 
good will, yet it is dependant on his own actions and 
conduct to merit, and it is of first concern to man for 
his welfare, or bis well-being in life, for without reputa- 
tion or honour, a man cannot have the faith or con- 
fidence of his fellows, or expect any good or benefit at 
their hands, and lives neglected and despised. Repu- 
tation is necessary for happiness and human existence, 
and life becomes miserable without it. The actions or 
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conduct which a man should observe for reputation, are 
also proper for his happiness, but as they are necessary 
for the obtaining reputation, so are they given for the 
effecting of it. 

. And further, for reputation and the general conduct 
of man, he should be honest and just in all his deal* 
ings, and he should not do wrong to any man. He 
should have friendship and good will in his mind or 
thoughts to all men, and should govern his passions, 
and should suppress all jealousy, revenge, malice,, and 
evil. He should support the good cause. He 
should condemn the bad cause. And he should 
speak the truth and should not speak falsely, or 
lie. And he should not deceive, nor steal, nor rob. 
He should not commit adultery. He should not com- 
mit murder. ' He should not abuse nature. He should 
do his duty in all his callings. And he should observe 
and follow virtuous conduct, that which is good, in 
whatever it may be of concern. And he should avoid 
vice, that which is evil, wherever it is. He should 
attain knowledge, and he should not live in ignorance. 
And he should remember that next to doing of good, 
is to do the least evil. 

The Government of man or law is the power and 
means adopted or established by man for the ordering 
and commanding of good conduct, and prohibiting and 
preventing evil, and is for the protection of the life, per- 
son, estate or property, and the actions of man ; to prevent 
evil, and to punish those who offend against the law, and 
is for human welfare. Man to support this must be loyal, 
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ad uphold and revere government and law ; he must 
obey them and submit to them, and respect, maintain, 

nd enforce Ahem, and must not be factious nor rebelli- 
ous, nor should he weaken nor overthrow them. - And 
where there is no government, or when people set them- 
selves up above the law, or against it, and bid defiance 
to it, man should defend himself, and should unite with 
others to establish government and law. And he should 
do everything for the support and authority of govern- 
ment, and prevent its being overthrown or destroyed. 

Religion is the idea which man can form of God as 
connected with or concerning himself, or the welfare 
of man. Man, to have religion, should believe in 
God, the Creator and Almighty. He must look to a 
future life, and hope for eternity and happiness ; and 
he must hope for this from the Creator, the almighty 
God. He must not think that he is a creature of .this 
life only, nor be cast down nor be dejected, nor despair, 
nor abandon himself to this life/ He must raise tlie 
idea of eternity and God; and cherish and believe in 
that which he so naturally and reasonably imagines and 
so highly desires, and that if his life -shall be happy 
when he shall leave the blessings and comforts of this 
life, and in case his life shall have been passed in ad- 
versity and affliction, that he shall have the consoling 
reflection, that he goes hence to eternity and happiness. 
He should be comforted in the idea of eternity, and a 
God, and should not be cast down or dejected in his 
reflections of leaving this life; and in the hope and 
belif of eternity and a God, he should he prepared 
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for the awful change from life to death. He should 
be comforted then, for he raises the idea of eternity 
and God for his happiness; his only object in rais- 
ing the idea of eternity and God is for his good, 
human welfare, and therefore he, can have no other 
idea in eternity and God but his welfare, and there- 
fore his views and dopes of hereafter must be of 
happiness. Man raises the idea of eternity and God, 
and hopes and believes in them for his welfare ; and so 
must he deem his welfare the will of God, and the 
intent of the creation of man, that he is to obtain and 
perform, and which is acceptable, and so must he seek 
or endeavour to merit eternity, and obtain it of his 
God, his Creator, by his welfare; and therefore he 
roust observe morality to obtain the grace of his God, 
and merit and obtain eternal happiness. And that which 
is contrary to the welfare of man, or injurious to man, 
is not acceptable to God ; and man is not to do that 
or be immoral. Man must not enquire further of the 
power and will of God than it is in his power, or he 
can see and judge by his reason, and he can ascertain 
the power and will of God, or have a knowledge of 
God for the direction of his conduct; further than it 
is conformable to the power of man and his reason, it 
is mysterious, and beyond the power of his compre- 
hension, and he cannot understand it, and is what he 
is not permitted to know by the limit prescribed to his 
power of knowledge, and it is vain and presumptuous 
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therefore to attempt it. He must bless (5od for creat- 
ing this world, and raising him to life, and to the hope 
of life eternal and everlasting happiness. He must be 
grateful to God, and be thankful and revere God. And 
as man observes morality, and acts according to its 
ordinances, or otherwise, so must he expect the grace 
of his God, his Creator, hereafter, and to be received 
accordingly by his Creator, as he shall have acted well 
or ill, — done good or evil in this life. And man, in 
doing good and observing morality, should not in his 
zeal strive to do more than bis nature or powers allow 
him, but as he means well, and generally does all the 
good he can in his situation of life, and according to 
his knowledge and abilities, without distressing himself 
by trifles that can be of no moment whether done or 
left undone, yet not neglecting those things of greater 
concern which he ought to do, and can do, and can 
consider bis life well spent, and not passed in evil; he 
must rest satisfied with himself, and rely on the mercy 
of his Creator for being received. 

And to establish and promote morality, man should 
consider that he is a creature who acquires all his know- 
ledge, and therefore all his ideas of good, and the way 
of achieving it, or morality, is by the knowledge he 
acquires and has. That the true and sure way of giv- 
ing man knowledge is by instruction or information, and 
he should therefore provide and establish the means of 
his instruction or information, and he should therefore 
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support and maintain establishment* for, the general 
aha" pu'bllc^informafion, or&e instruction of mankind, iu\ 
religion. 
f;, Ht*mast now be observed in conclusion, that religion. 
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ttffrve'an^fle/'ha^py they do and mnst alf IwfcdTd ifr 
rridrali<y; , and, ne J moral 4 ,% If me'n ^ will'thus^reflec't'Vio^ 
Wit^arldingfdfflerenc'e in 'regions or'relfgidtts dpi* 
tfiflhsj they will'lte' moral, aiid irf^is*he^lr t ag!«* 
•f V meft are toliVe^Hd beliafo>yj ordtf gbod;* tHe? 
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w That : to reconcile mankind in their religions, man 
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to all men. God is with all men their* 4de* 4>f ; &tf 
Grettoptf this wferk! mart live* i*l *f 'ftarf bAiselJ} and 
of alMhmgK 'The idtea'Hh^rCfore'wWchy^flkitf^a* bf 
Go* it4fae<6ame ; fed Wie only 'different fcftjears iii 
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the particular ideas which man has, or may pretend to 
have, such as form, substance, the appearance of God 
to man, and man's knowledge of God ; the manner of 
worship or adoration, or paying of respect, and the du-, 
ties of man towards God. Of all which things nothing* 
can be said here further than in a moral way, or it is, 
in the power of man to see and judge ; but the general, 
idea or sense which man has of God/ is the same, in 
the Creator. 

And whatever other ideas man has of God, of his 
worship, and adoration, and his duties, they are all in 
honour and respect, and whether what one man thinks 
is right, and does, however opposite or different it may 
be from what another thinks is right, and does, is 
meant by both as honour, respect, veneration, and duty 
to bis Creator ; and however one man may be mis- 
taken or wrong in his idea, and correct and right ano-. 
ther man may be, the act .of veneration or worship i& 
meant the same ; that is well by both. Man, there* 
fore, if he differs in idea as to the manner of his wor* 
ship, yet he means the same towards God, and should 
respect the act of others whatever it may be, or howi - 
ever different from his own ideas of what is right, as • 
being the tribute of veneration paid to his Creator, his 
God, by man. 

If the ideas which man has of God, and his adora* 
tion and duty, lead him to be wretched in this life, he 
should be commiserated* <or should have compassion 
shewn him, and his miseries should not be added to, 
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bat rather respected (though not to be encouraged) in 

the idea that they are his tribute of gratitude and dero- 

tion to his Maker. If his religion leads him to bad actions, 

and is destructive of morality, in self-defence, men must 

oppose him when they meet with such. But if his religion 

is harmless, and affects only him that practises it, then 

" • surely it concerns only himself, and he should not be 

? molested in it ■■".-* 

Before we conclude this little work, we think it neoes* 

• . sary to say something further on the subject of religion; 
: and that is, that religion, or the idea which man has 

of God as relating to man, and. his duties- towards God, 
and his belief in these things, form a part ot and is 

• essential to good morality, for the final hope and ob- 
ject of morality is religion, and- in that the welfare of 
man, in the solacing reflection of a God and futurity; 

' and that as man may have sought God in observing 
morality, that so man will be received. And the idea 
which can, be morally formed, or the idea which can 
be formed by man of religion, by the powers of man, 
or those powers which are implanted in the nature 
of man by his Creator, of imagination, reflection, 
and reason, or generally the powers of his mind, 
and* agreeable to his nature, are essential to, and can- 
not be separated from, true morality. But it cannot 
be said that all religions and morality are -die same, 
or that they agree, because it has before been shewn in 
the statement of the various ideas and actions of peo- 
ple or nations, and* what we must term their erroneous 
D 2 
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» ^wi$hty^ thai this cannot -bc^ fot, we^seejowry j*1k 

^.gipns.jiot^nly^ very, opposite U human welfare/, but 

.^destructive to man in soiip dcetrines that are maintained 

,^ jn »ihen? . und . practised : and . religion i therefore, . ge* 

o-.3gr«eJl^peakingw-we cannot term* i n. every. rfcspec|, mo- 

„«fal. i JBut there, ia one. point in which tfeeyiall acc*rd 

^«n4 Jtgre& ia morality, and this is ,in 4 the doctrine, of 

eternity and God; and in that, the ideft,of % foture 

+tf9to*t*3L this<life,.*n<l tbafcttf Jtappines* LJWAhu mi * 

^.9^iA^»<m^m et *» apd ^re. .c^sisjfcn^with rao^jty, 

^#nd.ii^..cpnn£cted. wjt^ it^.^d.^annot^be^sepafrted 

i^ftpoi it 4Q^i^gl|j.rtey niay r not,agree, v Sptjbf 

* 3»J%tly: pj^isitfi in J%me§na ^aich.they bold forth 

< ^.ftbt^ing ^happinesp i(^. fifties jtat* ye| 4 *U re- 

k lisipns, na^in^ia fchiq , £pal , fln.d .great mean? 4 of human 

I JNw* n ^i^-- | V r ri it y# ^eternity an4 <<***• * And 
• t aa 4 every /eljgjon ajjijees in thiaj)rjncjple, v |hat ro^nkyid 
4 jare 4 finally to obtain hapjpine^s by it* it mayjbe hoped 
#u 1jiat m#nkjnd mjght come to. this conclusion on religion, 
^tjiat fc where tte forms an<J doctrines, of a religion consign 
4H thep to tc^reand misery^ and are inimical toman, or 
^his welfare in this.Jife, <wr not mqral, as a means^of at- 
tainiqg/uture, bliss and happiness, it i$ the error or mis- 
jconcgption <£ the human mind;, and that men have 
j Jdbought ^interpret^jjiat ^o bg the grdinance, of tjjeir 
jeligion, ^whicb^ in jegtity is not . upon proper con- 
sideration or Reflection on the subject: for since every 
Religion hfs for it| aftamment humsui happiness, surely 
v that must be, the proper conduct for man to observe- 
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that is acceptable -to bis Creator, ©r has for its object 
that which is acceptable or agreeable to «God, aod< . 
which human happiness roast be conceived to be,*a8> r 
the final object as to man* that he is to attain of God y 
and it may be hoped therefore, that morality may*- 
on due consideration, be esteemed the* proper conduct 
for man, by. every religion, and by , all mankind of 
every persuasion of religion whatever, as agteeabk and i 
in strict conformity to every religion. It will be. shewa ? 
that religion forms part of true morality, and likewise 
the strong and very powerful support; if not the. essen* 
tial support, which is derived to morality from this part - 
of it And in setting forth this, it is. with the greatest >' 
confidence that it wilhnot be to the 'detraction- of reli-.. 
gion, or its high consequence ; on the. contrary, it i*. 
hoped to enforce the greater ob«di«nce and veneration^ 
by seeing bow truly the< interests of mankind are der. 
pendant on themselves,, their own .actions^ and haw . 
necessary for man it is to observe the precepts. of mo- . 
rality to effect it ; and what essential service he derive* * 
in the contemplation of a .God, all bis. concept ions r of 
whom must more forcibly impress him. of the necessity r 
of morality, .and enforcer his obedience to moral pre- 
cepts. That man may exist, and belaid* to have no. 
religion, may be asserted ; that iv a man *nay be moral „ 
a nd not "believe in. God, ,or any duties of; man towards.., 
God ; but the morality of man without religion cannot . 
be commended, nor is it conmVed.hk.m^raUty ^can 
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be good or perfect without' this essential part of it in 
religion. Yet the fact is safd to be so, and is exem- 
plified in the characters and history of many men. 
That henceforward no such instances may occur, and 
; that morality and religion may be confessed by all man- 
kind, is a great object in this undertaking. 

On Atheism, or those who profess not to have any 
idea of, or belief in God, we cannot say more than, lias 
already been done by others, and by abler writers ; nor 
is it the object of this work to enter into controversy ; 
and it is not therefore part of our business only to con- 
test the question or idea of Atheism; whether it has, 
or whether thos'e who profess it have, good authority 
for their opinions. Our business is merely to establish 
or support any matter or subject we advance, without 
contesting other ideas and systems. Of course there 
may be argument and matter that will oppose other 
systems and ideas, and occasionally matters may be 
controverted to elucidate or support our own ideas; but 
if there is matter of controversy, such is only resorted to 
accidentally, and from necessity, and not for the ob- 
ject of controversy or contest of ideas or matters that 
may be opposed or contested. We speak of Atheism, 
or the want of belief of God, as being in opposition to 
morality; for which, religion, or the belief of God, is ' 
necessary, and indeed is a result of morality or human ^ 
nature. 

It is a necessary consequence in what we advance, 
that tf£ must contest the arguments or evidence that In- 
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fidels or Atheists adduce for their opinions, or support 
their infidelity upon ; for we have asserted the connec- 
tion and necessity of religion, or the belief of God, 
with morality, and the defective morality in the want 
of belief pr the denial. 

On this view we shall take religion upon the general 
idea of the belief in God, and a future state, and that 
of happiness, to accord with the general idea of religion 
and morality. As religion we might say almost uni- 
versally consists of the belief in God, a future state, 
and that of happiness ; and prescribe moral duties, or 
certain conduct to be observed by man, as good and 
virtuous conduct; although there may be some reli- 
gions which may have prescriptions or forms not con r 
genial to morality, as before has been observed. 

There is perhaps not a nation or a people, but what 
is educated in some principle of religion, or some idea 
of, or belief of God, and in duties and ceremonies, 
and practices to be observed in respect of such belief; 
.and mankind therefore will be inclined generally to be. 
religious. His religion will afford him consolation or 
happiness, the more or less as it is congenial to his 
welfare and feelings ; it will however generally afford 
him happiness, as it is generally considerate of the 
wellbeing of man, and has for its objects therefore, that; 
which will be beneficial and tend to his happiness* 
Man therefore bred with the idea of religion, cannot 
well divest himself of the idea, and the notions of good 
it holds forth to him; and in this good, that very 
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essential and high advantage of a future state, nn& 

blessing and happiness. To deprive men therefore of 

.vy *> '*' vV* iV *' .•' .*« ;•• .* *^ -.-•**/ i ; w 4 • j. 
ideas and feelings that are so impressed on them as re- 

» >' ^ £-i • • U- V i /I P- •,» <»* .it.'. ■ i.. j* : . .' 

Iigion generally is, is in itself very adverse to human 
feelings, which naturally take a pleasure ana satisfac- 
tion in the idea conceived, and in so strong a way a* 
men nave generally Speaking of religion, and tne be- 
lieving them to b*e true : out when they derive a pTea- 
siire and comfort in tfie ideas they Save of religion, apd 
\>articu'rarly in tne high and great expecTatlon hi d h&- 
I'/ef in mturfty and happiness, and ine Dressings" of tfieir 
Vreato'r, and tne observance of moral duffes in Sue* 
clience '& the will ana comniana of God, it is taxing 
away iflie greatest hope arid cbmioi't, and Denefit 13 
man. The docVine ot fc&SSl wbiilfd *dB tfiili RE * 
tK% wis h6 betiet in tStifc &ere coatd fie Ho fib^e in 
tfte a& & duty 'done r?er£ atfd no e*t&c'tatioh fdf ttet& 
Sfter; M ddctHne Vhen lo nfen wtfuld be arriving 
tHeft of iti their ^eksVife iti'd satiation fnttlk K!8; 
arid of ail Yhefr hope hefeakeV; in thlfe light it ifc itfe 
morat, : as VottfSty t6 fee f&libgs arid interests bt rndtf- 
krrld im^essVa 6n tb&n, and wntcfi toey afe taiigHt tor 
tfclicve, M ttSctifrg fefeir happftfts ind welfere: . 
arid as it ttty *m»ve V* V$Ai AeiH in their tfuires, an« 
tooral 'cftseVvahfees in ttis Wfe, by tlftirig aVajr the bbli- 
^bn'oveVihcir'coftaact'of bb&rviiig goM mtfra1s> tik 
hVeilgioxh VRrfy ; it is a thafctm dr prtoc^^ of the Afet 
^eYrflciddB 'eftfc* to IdSe^, aM ifonWi iWte«H&i *M 
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Thfcttreligion, .or the idea of and- belief uuGod.isr 
congenial to man, and that he would acquire it by .his. 
nature is evident; that is, were men originally -notedu-v 
caied?,with religious ideas, they would, nevertheless ac- 
qqise religion, or a belief in God, by the powers of thejc, 
nature/ and would : believe in .such ideas acquired; for. 
itr, would be natural to man to form what was pleasfng^ 
and .beneficial to him, and that which, would .conduce; 
to his better conduct here, and his welfare, and afford, 
him happiness under his. afflictions in. this life, m by A 
hplding forth a prospect of futureV bliss and happiness ; 
an.4. religion would do this; and endued, with, mjnd, t 
it is v natural thaf man should raise, ideas of religion, 
and believe in that which was agreeable to his rea* , 

Man, a creature of enquirj, would, by asking him.- < 
se,lf thu? question, Wh9 made, this world ? how came, it ? 
or what gave it existence ? attribute it to a cause. This 
cause superior; to every thing in this world, as making 
it, and from whence everj thj^ng to him, is r derived, he 
mould consider superior, and all-powerful, almighty; 
and in this primeval cause he raises an idea of God. 

A. man would ask whence did this world come, be* 
cause, though he sees creatures produce their species, 
ar^d the earth yjeld its produce, he would nevertheless- 
ask; But> whence did, ibis world come, with the crea- 
tures that produce their species, and the earth to yield 
Us produce, ? ^nd the result of his reason in this en- 
quiry wouJd.be, that it ha4 a cause, and agreeable to t 
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his reason, he would believe in tbat cause ; and all bit 
contemplations of nature would confirm him in the idea, 
and justify him in the belief. 

Sensible of pleasure and happiness, and his welfare, 
man would wish and desire for a perpetuation of that * 
which was agreeable to him; and knowing this life; 
would not afford him consolation in this wish, he would 
look for it in a future state, and in the Almighty Power 
that gave him being in the creation of the world : he 
could look for it but in that Power which was superior 
to all things here, and was almighty ; this be has only 
in the idea of the Creator, and therefore he would' 
hope in a future state, and he would hope for it from 
God. 

In contemplation the mind of man would look to a' 
future state as eternal ; for he would not be satisfied in 
the idea of prolonging only of happiness in a future 
state : to go to a state of bliss only for a limited time, 
would be a reflection full of misery, and perhaps less 
to be endured than that of sinking into death and ob- 
livion. Thoughts like these, so unsupportable, could 
never be maintained with the idea of happiness; and 
the idea of a perpetuation of that happiness sought after, 
would be the idea entertained by man of his future 
state, as agreeable to him ; and he would therefore look 
to this future life as eternal, and his idea of that state 
would be eternity. 

He looks to this state in, eternity as happiness ; for 
he could not have an idea of the image of his mind' 

6 
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that he wa* raisings and dwelling on with delight, when, 
it was otherwise ; and his happiness would, therefore^ 
he that which was sought by him in his future Jife, or 
the being of man, and he would fix his hopes and be*? 
lief on happiness in his future state. He wouk} attach 
those ideas that were agreeable and beneficial to him* 
because, if he raised an idea of God, and dwelt on 
that, it would only be with a view to his happiness; 
for of himself he would only do that which was pleasing - 
or agreeable to him : and if be conceived the idea of 
his Creator, and adopted that idea as a truth, purely 
emanating from himself, we could only suppose in 
reason be would do that which was for his good. He 
would then only have the idea of good attending him, 
in the idea of God originating from himself. Ne- 
man would look to his misery and unhappiness in ideas 
of his own raising ; for he would not figure unhappir 
oess and misery, and seek for it ; if, therefore, he raises 
an idea/ .and. adopts it, it must be with the idea of his 
good, of its . being pleasing and agreeable therefore 
to him. Religion, therefore, or the idea of God whiclp 
could be formed in the human mind, would be with the 
idea of human: good, or the welfare of man. 

Hence would man derive from the capacity of the 
powers. of his nature, religion ; for he acquires it by the 
powers of his* mind, by his enquiry, his imagination* 
hi* reason, and belief: and by his nature, then, w? 
icejlhat man would raise or acquire an idea of Go& 
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aba attttcb Mftfis'oi a ifilttJrt %Euc ttfd nappintcife to ftittt 

It is iflsb evlo&ft that than MNtaW fcctjufre religion, 
ana 4hfe *frdfti ftife tiecessity df his nature; mkttlh, & 
fer&tctre gifted 'rtith ftfe -capacity *ttr power tf ttfiection, 
ty^e%itig%e c&1<nttfties tfrfd e*ils to wMcn this life is 
stibject, Wcmid*tff bioisfetf wish fcr «hfl imagine anbntar 
life dt *fate <£ -greater happiness, WhcYe lie ttiigbt te 
tmtre -parted, mid free frdrh the miseries tf'thfe world: 
hfe'Wdtild natnratty tigureto Iritnself a state to triridi 
Ihdfe Wancl be no limit trf its deration ; this lie wouM 
€d as agreeable 'to tors feelings snd reflections, and in 
tte&ing a mtfre happy and more perfect -State, Ik wouM 
not bear, *withoutpain, Ate idea o? a limited -duration 
tohappitiete hratw5th<fr^t2rte^ lie would therefore dwen 1 
tally on *a -state -*f tternisy in liis reflections, and be 
ttouidHesire and trope -for immortality ; 'end thus bar- 
ing 'by l Ws nature raised to himself the idea of mmokhv 
tality, tie ctnflfl -tferet Telmqtiish so pleasing 'wad %» 
d e sirabl e anobject, and «ould 'never losevight'of ft, <* 
Wawe his '-hopesrfor it 

The fthea df irnmortalfty* once raised, it would be 
pleasing to b i s re fle ctions, and congenial to his nature, 
smti so moehtto'bedesTred, that -be would -not be happy 
without -the nape that be should attain it He wenM 
raise tben the idea. of ta Oreator, a *G*d, -Co- give-it 4a 
trim, *#honm Almighty, and be could -only ^expect ttW 
Awn that 3Wr<rtbtfh<was ataigbry, and^t-woaki %* 
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necessary thin thai he belied in the eristence of GdoV 
that he might fed assured of hn mortality. What w«ild 
be the consequence if man was to consider himself a- 
creature of this Hie only, but that he would fee an abject 
aftd miserable being, without Mure hope or expecta- 
tion, enduring- all the pains and anxieties of this lift' 
without solace, and that he finally sinks into death and 
oblivion; yet tantalized by the figure of hi* imagina- 
tion in the idea of immortality, and which he can never 
shut his eyes on, or eease to hope for. How incompatible 
is this with the nature of a reasonable and improwng crea- 
tore, ever enquiring after truth and perftctHese, and ever 
aspiring to its attainment! To sink into death aftd extinc- 
tion, what would man be, void of hope, but a creature of 
despair ! and what could be the consequence, but an 
abandonment to this life, but which never could satisfy 
his desire for immortality! Of what avail then would 
be the truth of morality, that man is to attain his wel- 
fare, and the exercise of his virtue, in the practice of 
this great truth. And if man would raise to btmeetf 
the idea of eternity and God for his happiness, and hi* 
want of this idea, or not believing it, would not make 
hint happy or satisfy the desires of his mind, it become* 
necessary for the solace of man in Ais life, that he 
should cherish the idea of eternity and happiness, and 
believe in God to grant it him. Man looks then to a 
future state afler 4his life, and he forms or raises to him* 
self 4fct> idea of a Creator, a God, and he hopes and 
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believes in them* and he lives in the hope of life, 
eternal and happiness, from his God, and is com* 
forted. . 

On this view of religion, and the belief in God, to, 
what difficulties does it reduce the idea or opinion of. 
atheism? Opposed by a positive assertion of the ex-, 
istence of God by revealed religion, atheism, in the de- 
nial of that, or in refusing its assent to the doctrine of 
such existence,, must resort to the faculties of the mind,, 
to shew the impossibility of such existence, and the. 
ineligibility of it, to man, as a discerning and reason- . 
able creature, and would endeavour to prove that, 
atheism, or disbelief, was agreeable to his powers of. 
discrimination, the nature of . which powers and facul- 
ties are to prove and confirm to him religion. And it 
would be making atheism agreeable to the nature of: 
man, whose nature is to : be religious. 

This view of religion alone we must .consider a 
confirmation of it; but we shall attempt to establish it 
upon farther evidence, and that is, by the preference 
of belief to disbelief: and religion, morally consider- 
ed, or considered agreeably to the powers of man, as 
a subject raised or created by the powers of mind, the 
truth of it with man depends on, or is determined by. 
his belief or disbelief; that is, if he believes in an idea; 
created in his mind. of its reality, or of the existence. . 
of that which he . has an . idea of, he considers it true ; 
aud if he. doe* not believe it exists, or disbelieves. ill . 
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existence, it is not true ; and if he believes in religion* 
or that there is a God, that man has duties to perform^ 
and that he is to attain everlasting life and happiness * 
after death, of these consist his religion ; and if he be-* 
lieves in God; and in these things, religion is a truth 
with him: if be disbelieves them, they are not true,' 
and his idea of religion is fallacious, and an error. { 
Belief and disbelief are optional, for a man may be-' 
lieve or not, as he chooses ; and if he sees sufficient 
reason for his belief of any idea, he may believe it to 
be true ; and if there is not, he may reject it as truth"/ 
or disbelieve it. And belief and disbelief being option-' 
al, he may prefer belief of an idea, to the disbelief of' 
it; for if he chooses to believe or to adopt belief, he' 
prefers that to disbelief; and this preference will deter-* 
mine the truth with him; of the idea he conceives, for 1 
as he prefers belief of it, to disbelief; so is the subject' 
of his belief or disbelief, true or false. 

The chief argument of the atheist, or the foundation 
upon which he rests his disbelief, is on the fact that you 
cannot shew him sensible evidence of a God, or by 
sensible matter the existence of God ; that is, you 
cannot prove it by similar evidence you prove other 
things, their existence ; such as, by seeing, or feeling, 
hearing, smelling, or tasting. It is only from the effects 
of the senses on the mind, that is, by the impression 
they make on the mind, that the imagination raises an 
idea of a primeval cause, of God, and which man may 
believe or not. The atheist reasons by inference, as of 
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thing*; I know and believe;, Lha?e material, or sensible, 
evidence ; and says,, I h*ye not*, or entertain., no belief 
of idea*, where there i*i^such,eyideuca; thai is, whore, 
ideas are not founded? on* snob material? or sensible evn> 
dance, they are: fictions*, and. the. things do. not v exi$t of? 
which we raise ideas ; and the' ideas are fictions there- 
fore, and I do not.bejiejfein. the. existence of the. thing?, 
I. have the idea, of. 

This evidence or argument ia favour of atheism, is., 
that man can> haxe no pjroof of r tbe exjstence : of God by 
any. sensible evidence;, and therefore can.,have no belief, 
of a thing*, or idea* wbiph.he, can have no sensible evi r 
dence or impression of;, and anjj idea which is formed 
without sensible evidenpe^ is^nyi^ely imatginary, and is,, 
a fiction of the mind* without real, existence ; and on 
this the atheist chiefly rest* hj&opinion,. and, the denial of 
God, or disbelief, 

And though we can say, we- have no belief in the 
ijjlea of things being reajly existing, that are not evident 
to ouc senses> or have no sensible material evidence as 
tQ their existence, and therefore conclude such thjpgs, 
we have ideas of, do not exist, but are. imaginary inere- 
ly ; we cannot say, that there is no existence of tyingjs 
that we do. not know, of : as children and growing to man* , 
- hood, we find many new things present themselves to 
u s by enquiry and learning, which had no previous, 
existence to us : but we cannot, say, because we did not f 
know them, they did not therefore exist, and were not 
in being. Would it not be absurd to say, because we 
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Gould not see the light of the star catted" Venus 4 iridrease* 
and wane, in a manner as the moon, with the bare' eye/ 
fhat therefore it dili not increase ahd : wane ? Wheii 
now, by the aid of glasses' and telescopes, we see and 
tnow that it 1 doe's. \#e cannot say, therefore, with* 
lhbre truth 1 of certainty by any pdwer of the human* 
mih3, that* there is n6 ckiise to this world, 6/ that ttiere"' 
is no God. *£ hWe" ma^ be none, ad td the* evidence' 
tfe can have bf our seris&/ arid none therefore* sensibly* 
ib' 6u¥ knowledge ^ but because* wVcW say there is'rione 
to our knbwleagfc m a c sensible* Way, it does' not' provfe 
there is none, any ttfbfi than 1 our ignbrance of thin^ai 
in* cWfdhood proved WHat* wi* did' nbt know,* did' riot 
exist ; or that our weakness of sight proved there wbft< 
no UdHS or ificreaafe- in titt pMfei Venus. And al- 
though we cinriof heave sensible evidenced of G6d A - andP 
tft#efbfir? caW deiry the 1 eiktehce, ft is rib proof of siicl* 
not exMihgy and that thfete is' no God, for such may' 
cxfct 

The' want of sensible &mhci of God itf rib-prbo* 
that the Detty does not e'*y(> and there is* then no' 
ftotiCrtt proof of ihh mfctHtiM&ike Of God' in the w£nt 
of sensible e^i<feneei fof though We have none, yet Gttt 
rtlay fttist : and if we chtose Cobfcltev* in God,, in pre- 
fererice* td di^lieve> eftfe' evidence <rf the atheist doer 
riot controvert belie/, of shew farf oto belief is wrongly 
pheeVf, fc¥ \i does not pflove the** fen* awlr e&stence 
a* God; and therefore that oar belief, or that which 
*fc beltete in, it fidfey o* *fi e*»r J and i# Wief, the 
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matters or subjects of our belief are accepted and become 
truths to us, and disbelief of them, is to us an error, or 
false. — Religion then, as agreeable to the nature of man, 
and consistent with reason, affirming virtuous conduct in; 
this life, and giving him comfort in the hope of hap- 
piness hereafter, and effecting every object of morality,, 
must have oqr belief, must receive the adoption of man, 
as most preferable to him, in opposition to atheism, which 
affords him no hope after this life, and abandons him to 
this life alone; and in this preference, we must assume 
the Truth of the existence of God, and religion, and 
the Error of infidelity ; and thus the truth of the sub- 
ject of our belief, is confirmed by our preference of be- 
lief: 

Having stated the necessity of religion for morality, 
in giving man happiness and comfort in this life, m the 
idea of God, and the hope of eternity and happiness, 
after this life,. and the truth of, religion being confirmed 
by the preference of belief to disbelief, our next object, 
is, to shew how man is justified in and bound to mo- 
rality, and to observe its precepts, by his religion. 

As man can raise and acquire religion .by the powers, 
he is endued with by nature, and as it is necessary for, 
morality, or the attainment of his welfare, by giving him, 
happiness, that he should have religion, it will be. 
proper to shew next, that morality is agreeable to, and, 
justified by his belief or religion. We shall then en- 
deavour to shew this, and how much he is bound to vir«. 
tue and morality by religion; and therefore the. high. 
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and essential benefit morality feceives from religion, by i 
enforcing bis obedience to morality. 

We have said that man raises or forms an idea of 
God by his nature, and that he looks for his happiness . 
in such idea, and believes in the truth or existence of 
God, and this for his future happiness after this life ; 
man, then, looking for his happiness in his religion, or 
God, it must follow that he must consider and esteem 
his happiness or welfare to be agreeable to his Creator, 
anchacceptable, and the intent' or object of the creation 
of man > for he would never look for his happiness in 
his Creator, which he does in looking for eternity and 
happiness in a future state, from God, and in the hope 
to attain it of God, unless he considered that his happi- 
ness and welfare was agreeable to his Creator, and 
, therefore acceptable, and that which was intended in 
his creation, and the will and intent of his Creator. 
He must, therefore, deem that his happiness or welfare 
is agreeable to God, acceptable, and the intent or will 
of God in the creation of man ; and morality is to 
achieve the welfare of man, and is the attainment of it ; 
and man therefore achieving, or endeavouring to 
effect, his welfare or happiness, and attaining it, is 
doing what he must deem agreeable and acceptable to 
his Creator, and performing the will and intent of 
his creation : and he must, therefore, esteem morality 
as agreeable to his God, and the will of God, that 
man is to perform. 
And if future happiness and eternity is to be attained. 
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or merited, or achieved, by- the act of man; j their >cefv 
tainly must he do that which is pleasing and accepf-- 
aBle in' the sight of his Creator; for' be cannot exp&ft 
it by doing that wh&h ' hef must r deem xytkerwise^thinr 
acceptable, which* he imtet- consider that to be x which - 
har riot' for its object the f welfirfe of onfan, and is in** 
im>raHherit?fore : ; and he'nrusf, therefore, hope to merit 
eternity- and • happiness; > and mar Creator, by ^ morality 4 . 
for so-irimfct be" in a& human conception,- and as* 
far ar man is 'capable of judging)' and in all- 'moral-coir- 
sideratrorf.' 

Religion im a moral? - view or consideration, t such r as " 
man* catr r raise* or fornf,> is air idea raised in the human - 
mind; • by? the* powers that -man* is endued With, * of ima- 
gliiatton; Teflefctiorir and reason, and bye his disposition; 
to'do'sd,- aftd the-neWrtity rof it?, ror the benefit whicjt- 
he* derived finbm-it^it-is'a^creationby: the nature of* 
man> and" it is a* truA - e£isfcing».<. or realized to him by| 
thfe powers- of- credence he can- give it, or belief $> and - 
suoh - knowledge that man- cart have of his Creator, by* 
the meatir>ort p**mersHni>p}attted iamail by. his nature* > 
we nrastconsidter he- is to have'; t and such moral iden.- 
a» man* can -have of religion/ must be governed by, or^be 
conformable- to, the powers be- has to -attain to * a -know* 
ledge 1 of it, or form* an 'idear of it,. and it must there* 
fore be conformable to, and* governed by, his.reason. 

Iri>thk subject'©? religion, like other subjects, tliere 
will be many things occur, or suggest themselves,. and 
qi>wfon**ttis*,, that* to» 
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.tthat they.itiU not be able to jtftein j» perfect' a know- 

, ledge, 4>f as. they want, pr a* they could wish, in answer 

to all the enquiries they can make : among u these which 

appear jof most concern, and which more immediately 

present .themselves, and, ?vhich we shall therefore men- 

. tion, is.that.of.thejikeness or similitude of his Creator, 

* ..-••- - * . - , . . #ir 

. such as matter, form, or substance. 

u .He. will raise* the idea, of .God existing, and he can 
. caise certain .attributes, agreeable to, his reasoning; 

* he will, therefore necessarily conclude that God is al- 
mighty ; N for so such being musj. be to man, for as every 

,. thing that man sees or knows is attributable to the Cre- 
ator, so must. that. Creator^ be to man in human estima- 

„ tion^almighly, to cause or effecj them; and such Being 

i .must be good,. and mercjral, and gracious, in all human 
estimation, as giving him, or being the cause of his 
existence and happiness; and though man forms those 

. jdeas or attributes <of „Gpd, which man must necessarily 

% have for k the conception of such existence in his own 
mind, ap(J the objects .of his Relief, we do not conceive 
man can raise any idea, of form, matter, substance, or 

a4 likeness, or similitude of God, more than the necessary 
attributes essential for such existence to our minds, and 
the. object of raising such, or the human "happiness or 
satisfaction, as matter, form, or substance can give no 
idea of that which necessarily is being, prior to every 
thing, giving existence or cause to every thing. Nor 
joes it appear to us, that man can enquire in any way 
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-"to gain any satisfactory idea or knowledge, as to hi* 
^own future existence, how he is to be raised again, or 
A what form he is to assume, or of what he is to be a par* 
\ taker in, farther than a general idea of eternity and 
~ happiness. The rule that has been observed by us, in 

* giving an idea of religion, is an idea which man raises 
or forms to himself of God, and his own future existence, 

• agreeable to his reason, and such that is sufficient to 
; satisfy the desires' of bis mind on these subjects ; and 
~ tins we appear to be justified and sanctioned in, by the 

necessity of our nature to raise an idea of God and fu- 
' turity, and our power to do so, and is denned or limited 
' by its sufficiency for the object to be attained ; and be- 
yond what necessity obliges htm to raise or form, and 
by his powers he is enabled to do, and is sufficient for 
his happiness, his enquiries would be endless and un- 
reasonable. 

It has been shewn that man necessarily concludes 
that morality is to be observed, as agreeable and in 
obedience to the will of God ; and therefore that he is 
to observe morality as his duty towards his Creator; 
but he can extend his enquiries on the subject of the 
Will and power of God beyond what he has power to 
understand, or beyond what he has power to ascertain, 
is the will of God, or is right or wrong, or his duty 
to observe, as being agreeable to the will or intent 
of hts Creator; for when men conclude that their wel- 
fare they are to seek, and that the human welfare is the 
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intention of the Creator, or the will of God, that man 
in all human discrimination i3 to achieve; and inquires 
further, and sees that the Almighty needs no aid of 
man to perform his will, and since every thing that is, 
must be the will of, or with the will of the Almighty, 
why should that be permitted which is not acceptable 
to God, or that must be so deemed in the human con- 
ception, or according to all reasoning on the subject, 
and all that man is able to see and know concerning 
it k ; be is involved in a mystery he is hot able to solve, 
and he sees the power of the Almighty, but to explain 
which, or make it conformable to his own power he 
cannot, for it is beyond the power of his knowledge or 
reasoning; and when he attempts to unfold, or 
apply his reason to the subject, he is involved in con- 
tradiction, dilemma, and obscurity, and it is mysterious 
to him; the powers of his comprehension and his 
reason cease and are lost, .and further knowledge is 
forbidden him by his want of power to enquire into 
and understand it, or attain- knowledge conformable to 
jiis reason. 

It is evident that he can attain no idea or knowledge 
in any way satisfactory, where the subject is not con- 
formable to his reason, and it past his power therefore 
to understand; and in this case therefore, where be 
. cannot come to any conclusion, that is reasonable and 
he can ; understand, he must of necessity cease his en- 
quiries, and deem farther knowledge is forbidden hip 
by his want of power to enquire and attain a know- 
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ledge. , And the ideas or knowledge which he can at- 

tain agreeable to his reason, and . he can comprehend* 

.he must esteem them rig^t> and those which' are to di- 

rect him, or which he must act in conformity to, and 

regulate his conduct by ': and therefore what he seeks 

*in God he must deem the will of Grod^ ana* the intent , 

of his creation, and it is that which he is toao, and is 

acceptable ; "and that which is contrary to' it> is" not 

'acceptable to God,' ana he is not to do that :' and* llius, 

tis he seeks his welfare iri^God, that is tne will of GoS, 

"and acceptable, and the intent of ttie crealiori of'h/m, 

arid is that' which he is to achieve ; and ii*neis to merit 

Hie grace of God, 1 he* must do' that which'is acceptable^ 

and ' therefore he must observe morality to 'tie l accep6- 

'able^ ana merit r the grace of'Uis'Crealorj and that 

"wliieh 1 is contrary/ is* not acceptable^ and is offensive 

'to Gorf, and* is immoral/ add therefore is that #hich'tie 

is not to do. . . \ 

*'' In these matters past human comprehension, may 

be noticed' fatalism ot predestination, fit wKeti a'm'ini 

Views the power' of God, 'wlilcn' necessarily must' He 

almighty, ,he sees that whatever is to come tmjk 'tie 

* known an8 fixed m ' the unalterable decrees 'arid un» 

fc erring sight of God, of so 'appears to man ; yet because 

-"alFftiat is*to r conte fi appleafs fixeti and determined, totifl'rib 

'* act? of man c&n'alter ft,f6 say 4 therefore' men afe not'ttf a'ct, 

r ancf strive to^aftainfheiFgdod,anfl avoid evn 1 , bet ause fete 

is' fixed, % ccmtr&ficfory to expedience and 'reason, 

u wd cannot tfel^ttctted*; tihV ffieVefort b ap^anr> 
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i» ate * BKtief patt htftittA eflK|ufry, tffld UrtMf ttaMtt 
Ae left at rest ; tat mea atos**ste*tt thattfgfct ttitichitH* 
*m w«ttld 4feftate, Mid sfiftftfcl a*f ftccerdftfgfy. 09 
m eieriag prayer* afid thanksgiving to Ctad, #ber* 
fbe me of pimy«*«r thttnk* caft b#, *fte¥e €K*y thrtff 
proper m batter sum tkaft *C 44ft see it, artd that** 
l^given^ wtetfe tbeaJtftigtty will, attf ttmAoi to? 
fltoerwfce; *rtd fc fio« o*f «et, btft fey tite Aftttighty't 
power find Witt; we ettrttioHft tbte point of tleW 'set? 
the utility ; yet in reason, the being inferior ttttt «5* 
cpiire* hi* fteetisftfefefr W fee granted, sfibtfld Ask, and 
shortd be fharifcW fbt die gotfd lie t&xhte. 

Webuvt ftougfet it proffer 16 tibtiefode thi« sUbjett 
tf tiie efetabUehittg Ibe tfeHgittUtf nature of nam, of Ae 
powe* be haft by nattire «» attptfre? religions in opposi- 
tion to atheism, by the* notice of some lnattets Aat ap- 
peal* toy u§ past fbe powers of bis enquiry to the attain- 
ment of * knowledge of, o* «*y knowledge hi a sathfc- 
tettty Way, ot agifeeable to Ms reason/ or potfeft of 
©*¥rtpN*tet*idto. We have done so; (afftougfc, the 
tttdre of the subject being in sotfe respects ptot dttf 
enqsriry to «be ftttatattenf: of « kttewtedge such *$m 
could wish, or any knowledge in a satisfactory *to£f, 
^ the tttttt^ We ha^ »o*^ and most cer- 

t ift aiy Wtirid to reflecttog mm*, bate n*for*% pf* 
•ewted themselves ;) that we may give a just i<feft of the 
**tyettt, end shew him 4hett&re thai fttere ate matters 
on fee tftrojeet of religion, flttt itrty and will suggest 
*fc*ta#t*W to hte, and caW forth Mr powers of tt^trtry, 
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and that he will not be able to attain a knowledge of 
thetn, and at the same time to point out- the way he 
should consider things, that are difficult and mysterious 
oil this subject of religion, agreeable to his reason or 
the powers tjbgfcrhe has of judgment and to direct 
him. Ab to other matters of a similar nature on this 
subject that we have not noticed, as they are various 
and nujj£rous, we must leave them to the suggestion 
of individuals themselves, their discretion, and their 
judgment ' - : 

. Establishing as we consider we'bave done, the ex- 
istence of God to man as a fact or truth by his belief; 
the great obstacle opposed to all religions whatever, 
must cease, to affect them, atheism not being accept- 
able to man, and therefore cannot be received by him 
as truth, but as an idea or an opinion that is felse or 
not true. What therefore, may be considered by man 
as emanating from God, as a command, may be ac- 
cepted . or received by men, without <the, fear or appre- 
hension from the Atheist's, argument or » assumption, 
that there is no God; and therefore that faith and the 
hopes and happiness in that faith, are futile and of 
no avail. 

We trust that Christianity may be professed, with* 
out being inimical to others professing different faiths; 
and this, without, offence to our own pastors and 
teachers, and others professing the Christian religion. 
We have been bred and- educated in the Christian &» 
ligion from our earliest youth; and those people who 
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have been bred and educated in other religions, will 
therefore believe in them, with as much sincerity and 
with the same acceptance or confidence of their being 
true, as we do the Christian religion. 

We say this to apologise for not contesting other reli- 
gions, particularly those whose doctrines in some points 
are apparently inimical to our present object; and also 
to apologise for the deference we pay to all religions. — If 
we are mistaken in our notions on this head, we are sorry 
for it, but we are labouring conciliation, rather than 
fomenting discord and strife ; and we conceive kind 
and respectful words are the way to do this, and not 
bitter reproach and contempt ; and in conciliation we 
conceive we are doing our duty as a Christian, which we 
should be departing from did we adopt any other style. 

We are not so infatuated as to suppose that our own 
religion is not objectionable to others, or that it is not 
objected to by them; but we cannot therefore main* 
tain, because other people may differ in their belief or 
religion, that they cannot therefore be moral or accept 
a moral truth philosophically deduced, and that mora- 
lity therefore is not to be promulged to them. Morality 
is common to all mankind* it is our common nature, 
and if we can add any light, or give any perspicuity to 
the subject, and by that relieve mankind from many 
errors productive of the most lamentable evils, and also 
render them more virtuous; we cannot sure be deemed 
prophane attempting to do so ; and to speak therefore 
to mankind in a character common to all. 
12 V 
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A reasonable Gputianrof the mart. sciupnlojift tea* 
city of doctrine* would not expect that be should pee* 
pagate his doctrines* and benefit mankind by felling' 
them they are to live; in charily and peaoe became tbajf 
were the doctrine or ordinance of his religion; Ihat 
alone with an opposing religion would -be the: motive to 
reject it; but to tell them that it was. for their £ead or 
benefit, simply, that they should live in chanty, and 
peace, would be relieving them from the heavy remorse 
of their conscience, in thinking that to ado^t a moat 
desirable good* they were embracing theprmciptas*attfc 
tenets, in duty of a religion, different to their awn, afttd 
sealing their condemnation by it If people a*e fin*., 
converted it is a different case, then the, good tenets, aae 
accepted with the most cardial satisfaction, both a**. 
benefit and a mean* of salvation : but if you- did in- 
vert them previous to the acceptance of the good tenet* it. 
would not be accepting, a doctrine of a different c*ti*> 
gioa, for then it would he the tenet of their earn reli- 
gioiV and they would not be doing a. violence to- their 
conscience or thek feeling* ia seceraaf; itas-thedee* 
trine of another- 

Caa we then display moral truth or good in a 
dear or demonstrative way, we ace- taking the only 
step in which it appears all men caa be penuadesk 
to do good For it i& evident thai we could not. ex- 
pect to inculcate a moral doctrine-o* rule of conduct e* 
any knowledge or truth*, however goad or plain* if we 
proposed it as. a religious truth* ox doctrine te%gaeple 
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of m Afferent TeHgion, to that we assumed it as author- 
ised "by* or proceeding from ; or to that religion which 
we would have them adopt, sucb troth or doctrine in 
obedience to. And to inculcate a principle that would 
dfect an universal good; it would foe in vain there- 
fore to attempt by endeavouring to persuade people 
to accept it as part of a religion different from that pro- 
fessed by the people among whom we would endeavour 
to cultivate such good principle ; and we could not 
therefore with any prospect or bope ef success tell 
other people, that true morality, or the principle of the 
Welfare of man was the principle, or a doctrine of our 
religion, and therefore they should adopt our religion 
to be benefited by morality ; or that they should be 
moral because it was the boast of true Christianity, that 
it inculcated true morality, and that they should be 
moral because it was a Christian principle or doctrine : 
Cut if we give morality as a matter of human estima- 
tion or observance, without making them receive it as a 
duty of a religion differing from their own, it ceases to 
be a matter adverse, or in opposition to their conscience 
and feelings, as an opposing religious doctrine ; and we 
are at least obviating this difficulty, in instructing man- 
kind in their moral duties. 

This argument may be extended to the vicious and 
reprobate, as well as to the subject already adverted 
on ; and therefore will bring the utility of inculcating 
morality as such, applicable to ourselves, as well as to 
any other people* Scoffers and irreligious people are 
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found to exist in all countries; and we shall generally 
find such people are least bound to moral principles, or 
good conduct ; and we think it is quite as evident the 
inculcating moral principles only as religion to such 
people, as little calculated to be accepted by then as 
such, and to work any good, as inculcating it as Chris- 
tianity would among Mahomedans or Hindoos. 

There are not many instances of people facing a truth, 
or a mora] fact, or certainty, such as can be questioned and 
determined by human perceptions and reasoning, and 
not admitting it Self-evident truths, and truths ascer- 
tained by the result of reasoning, carry conviction with 
them, and cannot be denied. We have no instance of 
men in their senses mistaking black for white, or insist- 
ing that men are not men, or that hunger is not to be 
satisfied, or that we are not to sow corn that we may 
reap, or that we are not to reap corn that is sown ; and 
surely if we can make it as evident, that men are to 
be moral, as that black is not white, or that corn is sowed 
to be reaped, -we cannot have men dissent from it, as 
being wrong, or that is not true, and hold that men should 
not be moral. We admit, and have confessed, that 
knowing the truth of morality will not make men act 
invariably right; that is, from the nature of man and 
morality, we are liable to deviate from what is right or 
good, or tbe true way in which we should act, and depart 
in our conduct from what our senses tell us is a moral 
truth and that we should observe ; but it does not hence 
follow, that the truth would not have seme influence, 
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and that if we did see that the human welfare was the 
true principle which men should act upon, that we 
should not gain some advantage by it, and that 'men 
having a better knowledge of morality, that they will not 
feel some more compunction towards observing their 
moral duties, and more remorse at disobedience of them : 
they will certainly have less cause for compassion in their 
indiscretions, and less cause for lenity in their wicked- 
ness, when committed notoriously in the face of every 
truth and moral precept, and will have therefore the more 
decided censure and punishment for their faults to coerce 
them towards virtue, if they should be insensible to the 
greater influence of truth, to make them adopt it, and 
shun vice. N 

If there are any professing Christianity, so infatuated 
as to maintain that we are not to attempt a good, un- 
less we can convert people to our belief; at in other 
words, that we are not to attempt a good to our fellow- 
^creatures unless we can iriakc them Christians; and that 
any good or evil attending people not Christians, is of 
no consequence; without speaking of the absurdity of 
such opinion, we have no scruple' in saying we differ 
from his ideas of religion, and we are confident we are 
not dissenting from our own church, or doing otherwise 
than would be avowed by all liberal preachers of the 
"gospel. This may be the opinion of zealots and fanatics, 
but it is not the sentiment of men, ard good Christians, 
and it is expressly contrary to Christ's religion, and thA 
maxim, do good when you can. 
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W# km tim ****** to mats, that n<Hw*ttet&»d- 
jpg fte alUuanwpt pf a*y te«*tb of morality, by ftfce 
9We*» wfeiieb nae* ar<* eftfoed witb of e&qwy ftod jo- 
VP&tigata^ &*t tbey w*U notibMt fe>0 vainly of ttam- 
Myenj a*4 aroma ibe tnrtt Aey may attain, or tbe 
a#4baifty of $*ir flowUtf*, aa origfuatiB? WiJfc tbem- 
pebres, tat that ftajr will «on*id*r that mofcal tnrtb 
emanate* ftpn, fl»)i§>0ih a»d thai they will always hold 
tfee primary a9>4 9Pg«wl wnetioa of i&oj%li*y.fc> be jn 
religion- A*4. ti*at flu* oojrftf poiidejaee *f waaraj^irtfcg 
ytt!t ttHMf fpwaled by 9&&im, ia only the attestation 
<£ tbe jtro& of wljgkm by human meansj or tb^PKwf 
ff tbf jfeitfb Of !f UgWft J au4 tb« moral a#»Wfl«*tf3 
may thus be considered as tbe means intended by his 
Qma*mF of coflfeoiing to mam *fld assuring lata, his 
feajief j» God, am& tbe truth *f rebgioa, 

WUb regard to tbe $ffi«i»ltie* if* e*w way by the «p- 
ywag doctrine* of other fejigiens e* penuwions and 
Mf%^ we *haU I^pe tbaA they are not safwiudaMt er 
jnaupe^bbi as ibey appear ty fe*> We shall tope to 
V*mm* tf*l»> formidable as they at fast appear, by 
ft* authority or sanction of all «e.)igw Q * to> momfcty, 
ff *« hwBHW* e#tJuaa#tio* of good and evil ift good 

We fon»4ef that fltUfc and precepts ia rtUgianj are 

diilim* pattern; by this i*e mean tbe faith or €W$t 

whjob *&« five fca reU§ its, or whkh * man givee to 

M* owft p^rtM** persuaskwi w to tbe way in wbkb 

it comes, or he receives, it to com*, from the Deity to 
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distinguish it frpsn another, am ml (he same thing at 
the particular wales and ordinances in that religion, for 
the direction of mankind, or ordering his conduct given 
in that religion ; for instance, with Christians, the be- 
lief of toe will of God being communicated to man by 
the inspired writers and ppophete, and the coining of 
Qirist, is the way in which their religion cornea from 
God, The religion of Mahomedans comes to them 
by Mahotned, the prophet they believe in ; that of the 
Hindoos from their deity or representative of such in 
Veabtni, and his servant or vicegerent Brama; and ao 
with others the particulars of them, which constitute 
Jtbe particular way in wbkb their religions are derived 
jot proceed from the Deity ; and the particulars also of 
their worship or leading characters of that worship are 
distinct, from the ordinances or rules directing the eon- 
duct of roenj or implying the conduct of men, which 
is considered as sanctioned or permitted under any par- 
ticular religion ; in this point of view we denominate 
faith .to be distinct foam the ordinances or rules of re- 
ligion. 

We premise this to shew> that faith cannot be al* 
ter«d> hut must ever remain the same ; that is, if we 
do not believe in those particulars which constitute the 
distinctions of oar neligion, we do not believe in that 
religion, and therefore the form of faith, or of what we 
believe in, as the distinctive character of our religion, 
'and which constitutes the difference between it and 
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others, cannot be departed from? if it is, we cease to 
be of that religion, for wfc dissent from the form or dis- 
tinguishing .characters which constitute it that particular 
faith or religion. 

But with regard to rules and ordinances of religion, 
they may admit of variations and different interpreta- 
tions, without affecting our faith or religion : we do 
not mean by this to say, that they ought to have, nor 
is it meant that they should have, various interpreta- 
tions, or indeed any other but an uniform, or the right 
interpretation; we only- mean to instance the fact that 
it may be so, and that our faith is not altered by it; 
that is, though we may conceive various constructions, 
on a rule or ordinance contained in a religion for our con- 
duct, our faith is nevertheless the same ; we believe the 
way or form we receive the knowledge and will or com- 
mand. of God, and the peculiar form of worship that 
constitutes our religion; and in this we remain un- 
altered : and therefore though we may give various con- 
structions or interpretations to the rules and ordinances 
of religion, yet our faith may remain unaltered. Of 
course this must be understood with some limit, and we 
do not mean that any rule or ordinance certain and 
definite can be the subject of the human construction, 
or that an interpretation or construction can be given to 
ordinances incompatible to the profession of the faith it 
is adopted under, or in conformity to. 

Thus where a religion speaks in a figurative manner, 
•r metaphorically, or as in our own religion, and pro* 
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bably in others, by parable, it must admit of interpreta- 
tion; and subject to interpretation or construction, it 
must be liable to variety ; all men will not see alike, or 
understand alike, or judge alike ; it must therefore be 
allowed, that rules or ordinances in religion may have 
various interpretations where the rules or ordinance is 
contained in a metaphor or in parable, and yet faith 
remains the same. Of course the various sects of reli-r 
gion, and which there is, we believe we may say, not a 
religion without, prove this; for which sects are no 
more or less than the various interpretations of religion, 
but who in the main articles of faith all agree : this ob- 
servation will apply to more than we want, for it goes 
to shew that in a degree a variety in the worship may. 
be admitted without altering the faith. 

We only want by this to shew, that different inter* 
pretations may be given to some matters in religion, 
and in the rules and ordinances for human conduct. 
We do not want to extend our interpretations far, or to 
any great extent We only want to ascertain the fact, 
that different interpretations may be given as to some 
matters in religion. And those matters are the moral 
ordinances. 

All religions have one general ordinance, rule, or 
object, in morality, or the good conduct of men ; that 
is, they all generally enjoin or imply the observance of 
good works ; there may be particular things in which 
they differ, and in a most opposite way to morality; 
these are not unfrequently, though admitted as bad for 
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men, but nevertheless enjoined as a sort of penance for 
sins committed, or endurance to show or prove faith ; 
and thereby in such instances we conceive, admitting 
morality, and the estimation of it as a good, or a boon 
to mankind ; but which is to be dispensed with on cer- 
tain occasions by way of punishment to men for sins 
and offences in their religion, or what are conceived 
to be so. 

Morality then being implied in the ordinances of all 
religions, and religions admitting of the judgment of 
man, or his interpretation in its ordinances, (though 
not in faith,) we must necessarily conclude that the 
ordinances and rules of religion, enjoining or implying 
man's observance of good works or moral conduct is a 
subject of his judgment or interpretation, and that men 
must judge and decide what is moral or otherwise, and 
this without any offence or detriment to their faith. 

We consider then, that men may hold their several 
faiths, but yet accord in morality, and it is in this idea 
that we hope to obviate that great difficulty or obstacle 
to morality in religious doctrines which may be in op- 
position to it; for though we cannot contest or question 
faith in religion, yet we may the rules and ordinances 
of religion ; and we may hope that it will be allowed, 
there are erroneous interpretations or constructions as 
to the moral conduct of men, where we must consider 
evils exist in the doctrines of a religion, in obedience 
to which they are considered right, or as the duty of 
jnan to observe. 
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Surely then it is reasonable to infer, that since all 
religions ordain or imply morality as a duty of man ; 
that in those-doctrines or practices, or rules and ordi- 
nances of religions which are inimical to man, that 
there is some misconception or misinterpretation of the 
rules and ordinances of that religion wherein the evil 
occurs ; and we would extend this observation even to* 
religions where evils are imposed on mankind, either 
as penances, or endurances or trials of their faith. 
Can we suppose for a moment, if good works are up- 
held by all religions, that we are to impose evil ; and 
unless we do, we must consider rule* and ordtaaooe* 
in religions imposing evils upon ourselves, are the en*av 
or misconstruction of those religion* wherein they msry 
exist. 

We do most earnestly submit to all- professions of 
faith, to consider these arguments. In them we confess 
we may affect particular ordinances or rules of many 
religions as hitherto interpreted by men ; but we con- 
tend we are in conformity to the general ordinance of 
all religions, that of good works; and we contend that 
we do not offend, in any way, faith by them. 

How these errors or misinterpretations have arisen 
we cannot say : but there have been, and are, impostors, 
zealots, and fanatics, and dissenters, in all religions; 
and may we not fairly conclude, that the cause of such 
misinterpretations and misconstructions, so contrary to 
the ordinance in all religions, and s& contrary ft the 
great discerning faculty given vmm-hf Wf GrttKor, and 
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by which power alone we can serve our Creator, that of 
mind or reason, must be attributed to such persons. 

On this subject much more might be urged, but it 
would come more properly from divines, whose learn- 
ing on these subjects might make good and confirm our 
suggestions by the fact of the misinterpretations that 
have been put on ordinances in different religions, by 
an examination into the authorities that they have, for 
in this we confess our inability. We are philosophers 
and moralists, and profess no more than what our na- 
ture and reflections enable us to give ; and if we have 
intruded on the duties of divines in touching upon the 
subject of religion, it is on the ground of the necessity 
of religion for morality, and to oppose that obstacle to 
morality and to every religion in Atheism; and also with 
the hope of conciliation of all religions to morality. 
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Ws take up our pen to answer, or rather 
expose, the Review which appeared iu the British Cri- 
tic of December 1811, p. 639, of a Work intituled, 
u An Essay on Morality/' If, it is possible, or we may 
be allowed to suppose, that we can separate our own 
feelings lor a work of our own, from tlte feeling and 
regard which may he entertained, or had for the work, 
as it may concern others; or that we can entirely 
disregard our own labors, and merely contemplate the 
service of others; we do in the fullest and most de- 
cided mauner confess, and declare, that we only re- 
gard the Essay on Morality, as it may concern others* 
In a matter of mere charity we rest no fame on it ; 
thoughjaot insensible to merit if due, nor fastidious to 
refuse accepting praise if it is bestowed. We care not 
what oblivion gapes for our labors, nor for the abuse 
or contempt of unfeeling men, when we have done our 
duty by endeavoring to relieve others; save indeed as 
abuse or expressions of contempt may, by causing our 
labors to be neglected, render futile or unavailable 
any good they may contain. Having made this pro* 
test, which we do in the hope to impress the world of 
our most perfect indifference at the Observations of 
the Reviewer, and the fate of our work, except as it 
may concern others, we shall proceed to notice the 
Review. 
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We shall first observe upon the want of truth cot*- 
tained in the Review. This may either proceed from 
ignorance, or from design; but in either case, the«Re- 
viewer is culpable ; for if the Reviewer has given an 
opinion without reading the work ; then is the Review 
an imposition on the public, in being professed to be 
an account, or opinion, of a work, without knowledge 
of what it contains; and if the Reviewer has read it, 
then is the Review a wilful and gross falsehood. 

The Reviewer says : " The principle ai Morality, ao 
* cording to this teacher of it, is human welfare; and 
" he seems to think that all that is necessary to make 
41 men moral is to lay down this, or as he calls it, to 
" demonstrate it, and then all men will be moral." 
It cannot seem so ; the Author has not said so; but, on 
the contrary, has cautioned the reader to avoid any 
such misconceptioi^ -and has expressly said, that in- 
structing men in Morality cannot be expected to make 
<all men moral, but will only better dispose them to 
Morality, and the better practice of it. The Author 
more than once says, " That it is,not to be expected, 
" because Morality may be put in it's true light that 
" mankind will therefore be perfect in their moral 
" practices. All that can be looked for, is, that it 
44 will give them better and more universal instruo 
" tion, and incline them more to the observance or 
" practice of those general virtues known to, and 
4i acknowledged by all, of truth, honesty/ 9 &c. &c. 
£. 20* Essay. And in speaking of the prospect of im- 
provement, the Author observes, "For we cannot rest 
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u contented in the supposition tbat vice is incorrigt- 
" We ; and, no doubt, if we could give a better know- 
*' ledge of morality, and make the good and evil ap- 
" pear more perspicuous by that ; we might hope to 
u gain a triumph over vice. But we must ever be 
" cautious against too much expectation, and pro* 
" bably there is so much temptation in nature to do 
" wrong, that there is little or no prospect of the 
" possibility, of wholly eradicating vice, &c. 8cc. 9 * 
p. 31. Essay. 

The Reviewer likewise observes of the Author, That 
€t Religion seems to him to consist only in a man's 
u raising in himself the ideas of God a nd Eternity, 
'* for his welfare. All modifications of religious opin- 
u ions appear to him totally insignificant." It cannot 
seem so; the Author has not said so ; but, on the con- 
trary, has expressly admired the Christian doctrine 
professed in the established Church. Does the Re- 
viewer mean by this observation, " That Religion 
" seems to him to consist only in a man's raising in 
" himself the ideas of God and Eternity, for his wel- 
" fare/' that the Author of the Essay lias no other 
idea of Religion than this ? or that it is only the Au- 
thor's idea of natural Religion? we shall reply gene- 
rally, first, that the Author has other ideas of Religion : 
and if it is meant only to apply to the Author's ideas 
of natural Religiou, w$ shall reply to that also, par* 
ticularly. In the argument against Atheism the Writer 
of the Essay, has opposed such a notion as Atheism, 
upon the ground of the religious nature of man ; as fe 
• 12 
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mode best adapted to oppose an idea arising in the 
feu man mind, is that of opposing it by another idea 
of similar origin, or that is founded, or arising from 
human powers: and therefore the Author of the Essay 
endeavors to oppose Atheism, or correct an error, or 
erroneous idea raised in the mind, and contradict it, 
(and how far we have succeeded in doing so, we leave 
v to the reader to judge) by the proof of the contrary 
idea to Atheism, by a truth or fact attained by the 
mind, or through it's powers, of a Deity, aud by the 
belief of that idea, or the existence of a God, in pre* 
ference to Atheism. As also most confessedly a mode 
of arguing upon the subject of Religion, with greatest 
humility, and least possible irreverence to revealed 
Religion, and a mode of argument in which an idea 
or contemplation of the subject of Religion can be 
had most agreeable to the comprehension of man, being 
that idea or knowledge he can attain to by his own 
powers ; and that we must conceive he was to have, 
by the powers implanted iu him by his Creator, and 
which we .must presume were to be exercised. 

The observation of the Reviewer on the subject of 
Religion, is a most shameful perversion of the mean- 
ing or sense of the Essay, as well as a false notion of 
it's contents ; but of the perversion we shall speak in 
it's proper place. 

Here as a positive contradiction of the untruth of 
the observation of the Reviewer, we shall cite the 
Essay ; and the Author in taking a short and general 
statement of various Religions^ says, " Of our own 
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" beneficlent per suasion Christianity:" and then after 
noticing briefly the corruptions or mistaken ideas, 
that have existed in that profession of Faith, goes on 
to say, " but the benignity of Christianity appears at 
" length to be seen; and Christianity, as understood 
* in the doctrines of our Church of England, contain* 
" all the milder virtues beneficent and cherishing to 
" man." p. 26, Essay. And again, the Author apo- 
logising for speaking without hostility to others pro- 
fessing different faiths, says, " We trust that Chris- 
" tianity may be professed, without being inimical to 
u others professiug different faiths ; and this, without 
4< offence to our pastors and teachers, and others pro- 
" fessiug the Christian Religion. We have been bred 
" and educated iu the Christian Religion from our 
" earliest youth ; and those people who have been 
" bred and educated in other Religions, will there- 
" fore believe in them, with as much sincerity and 
" with the same acceptance or confidence of their 
" being true, as we do the Christian Religion.'' p. 74, 
Essay. And if therefore the Reviewer accuses the Au- 
thor of the Essay of having no other idea of Religion, 
than that which the Reviewer asserts, we say it is mo* t 
folse ; and the foregoing citations prove it is false. 
Such an inference that Religion in the Author's idea 
consists, only, in raising the idea of God and Eternity, 
for his welfare, is false,, and so far from this being the 
only idea of Religion entertained by the Author, or 
given ia the Essay, there U an express predilection of 
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Christianity; and a deference, though not accordance 
to other Religions. 

Neither is the Reviewer more correct, if the obser- 
vation, that, " Religion," to the Author, «* seems to 
u consist only in a man's raising in himself the ideas 
" of God and Eternity, for his welfare," is meant 
only to apply to the idea of natural Religion taken in 
the Essay. The Reviewer is equally false in this, for 
the raising the idea, ** of God and Eternity, for bis 
" welfare," is no where, only, implied ; but the ex* 
pression in every instance implies, that it is for the 
purpose of every moral observance as our duty to God. 
It is used in the most extended sense. It is to give 
man comfort in this life, and hope for the future, to 
prevent his "being dejected, or given to despair, and 
that he may not abandon himself to this' life, and that 
to obtain the hoped for bliss, he must observe mora- 
lity, as the intent of his Creator, as far as man can 
see of his Creator's will, and judge of those actions, 
which are acceptable, to obtain the grace of his God. 

In the statement of the conduct for man to ob- 
serve, under the head of Religion, or the precepts 
given in this respect, the Author, says, " He must 
u look to a future life, and hope for Eternity and 
" happiness ; and he must hope for this from his Cre- 
" ator, the Almighty God. He must not think that 
u he is a creature of this life only, nor be cast down 
u nor be dejected, nor despair, nor abandon himself 
" to this life. He must raise the idea of. Eternity 
" and God j and cherish and believe in that which 
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" be so Vatufally and reasonably imagines and so 
44 highly desires, and that if his life shall be happy 
" when he shall leave the blessings and comforts of 
"' this life, and in case his life shall have been passed 
" in adversity and affliction, that he shall have tht 
" consoling reflection, that he goes hence to Eternity 
" and happiness. He should be comforted in the idea 
14 of Eternity, and a God, and should not be cast 
44 down or dejected in his reflections of leaving this 
41 life ; and in the hope and belief of Eternity and a 
44 God, he should be prepared for the awful change 
44 from life to death. He should be comforted then, 
" for he raises the idea of Eternity and God for his 
44 happiness ; his only object in raising the idea of 
44 Eternity and God is for his good, human welfare, 
44 and therefore he can have no other idea in Eternity 
44 and God but his welfare, and therefore his view* 
" and hopes of hereafter must be of happiness. Man 
44 raises the idea of Eternity and God, and hopes and 
44 believes in them for his welfare ; and so must he 
44 deem his welfare the will of God, and the intent of 
44 the creation of man, that he is to obtain and per- 
44 form, and which is acceptable, and so must he seek 
44 or endeavor to merit Eternity, and obtain it of his 
" God, his Creator, by his welfare; and therefore h$ 
44 must observe Morality to obtain the grace of his 
* 4 God, and merit and obtain eternal happiness. And 
44 that which is contrary to the welfare of man, or 
41 injurious to man, ts not acceptable to God ; and 
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11 man is not to do that or be immoral* Man mutt 
M not enquire further of the power and will of God 
44 than it is in his power, or he can see and judge by 
44 his reason, and he can ascertain the power and will 
44 of God, or have a knowledge of God for the direc- 
44 tion of his conduct; further than it is conformable to 
44 the power of man and his reason, it is mysterious, and 
M . beyond the power of hia comprehension, and he can* 
44 not understand it, and is what he is not permitted to 
44 know by the limit prescribed to his power of know- 
44 ledge, and it is vain and presumptuous therefore to at- 
44 tempt it. He must bless God for creating this world, 
44 and raising him to life, and to the hope of life eternal 
44 and everlasting happiness. He must be grateful to 
44 God, and he thankful and revere God. And as man 
44 observes morality, and acts according to it's ordU 
44 nances, or otherwise, so must he expect the grace 
9t of his God, his Creator, hereafter, and to be re* 
u ceived accordingly by his Creator, as he shall have 
44 acted, well or ill,— done good or evil in this life/* 
pages 46, 47 > and 48, Essay. We have purposely cited 
this part of the Essay, both to give us an opportunity 
of exhibiting what may have been distorted by the 
miserable Reviewer, and putting the part cited in it's 
true light ; and to shew likewise, that ft only forms 
part, a particular view or idea, of the subject. 

Does then the Reviewer mean to distort this part of 
the Essay, that 44 Man raises the idea of Eternity and 
44 God for his happiness, his onry object in raising the 
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" kfeaof Eterniiy and God ia for hia good, human 
" welfk*e, and therefore he can have no other idea ia 
" Eternity and God,, but hia welfare/' into the only 
idea of natural Religion in the Essay ?— This part, iaa 
particular meaning only of the idea of Religion, a& 
requisite for the final happiness of man, his last con- 
soling hope when man cornea nigh to the end of hia 
time, that if he shall have acted well* in this life, he 
shall, oat have any horrors in the idea of his Creator, 
but only of happiness, of consolation* But it is not . 
the- only idea in the Essay taken of Religion, because 
in the previous and concluding part of this general 
precept on Religiou, man is told that Religion is to be 
his comfort in thisJife; is to encourage him through; 
the difficulties, and in resisting the temptations of 
life;, and is particularly to impose his observation of 
morality, to obtain the grace of God. The Reviewer, 
migfct in the same manner distort any particular ex- 
pression, into any purpose of his perverse mind and 
heart* He might in the same manner distort our 
Christian belief contained in the Creeds into the only 
idea we have of God and Religion, and assert that 
the Christian morals or the duties of a Christian's life 
consist 'only in the belief of God, and say, as to 
moral precepts and relative duties such were no where 
to be found. And from the Reviewer's contempt of the 
&rtt precepts of our infancy, our best and plainest guide 
through life, we should be justified in laying such * 
perorsipa to his charge. 
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: Again, in the argument against Atheism, wherein it 
is shewn, how men are bound to morality by Religion/ 
and the moral duties are elicited from a contemplation 
of the Deity ; the Author says, u He must, therefore; 
" esteem morality as agreeable to his God, and the' 
" will of God, that man is to perform." p. 67, Essay. 
But if there were not these parts cited of the work, 
and every line and word touching the matter of Reli- 
gion both revealed and natural, to contradict the ob- 
servation of the Reviewer on this topic, and convict 
the Reviewer of his guilt of imposition or falsehood, 
we would beg to remind him of a part of the work 1 
which he may have forgotten ; and that is, where after 
having wound up the observations generally on the 
subject of Religion, and come to the concluding part 
which precedes the argument for, and hope of con* 
ciliation of all Religions and morality, the Author 
Cautions his reader against too much vanity, lest men 
may consider too highly of themselves for having ob- 
tained a confirmation of the existence of a Deity, and 
truth of Religion, in opposition to, and in refutation 
of Atheism, and observes, " that we have this re- 
" quest to make, that notwithstanding the attainment 
14 of any truth of morality, by the powers which men 
11 are endued with of enquiry and investigation, that 
11 they will not think too vainly of themselves, and 
11 assume the truth they may attain,, or the authority 
" of their conduct, as originating with themselves, 
11 but thai they will consider that moral truth ema- 
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M nates from Religion, and that they will always hold 
•* the primary and original sanction of morality to be 
" in Religion, And that the correspondence of moral 
" trutto with those revealed by Religion, is only the 
" attestation of the truth of Religion by human 
" means, or the proof of the truth of Religion ; and 
" the moral attainments may thus be considered as 
44 the means intended by his Creator of confirming to 
44 man, aud assuring him, his belief in God, and the 
" truth of Religion." p. 80, Essay. In what way are 
these words to be tortured into the calumuy of the 
Reviewer. How either, as the Reviewer observes, do 
u all modifications of religious opinions appear to the 
" Author totally insignificant." Does not the Author 
in the foregoing citations, confess the Religion of 
Christ expressly; his admiration of the doctrines. of 
his Church above all others; and though man has 
power to conceive in his mind an idea of a Creator, a 
God, yet that is to be subservient to revealed Reli- 
gion, and merely an attestation of the truth of Reli- 
gion, and a means God has provided jn man to assure 
him of the truth of Religion. How then are all mo- 
difications of Religion alike to the Author, or consi- 
dered so in the Essay ? there is a preference for Chris- 
tianity, and as the doctrines of it are maintained in 
the established Church ; and though natural Religion 
is resorted to for the purpose of spreading morality, 
or rendering it universal and incorrupt, or clearing it 
from the errors it has had attached to it, yet is na- 
tural Religion as but secondary, and as a means to 
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support or attest revealed Religion, which Is held to 
be first, and to be first esteemed. 

We have but to observe of the Reviewer, that pro- 
bably his feelings are not alive to the calumny of the 
charge of indifference about Religions. And he cares 
not for, or does not think the feelings of another 
can be offended by the charge, that all religious opi- 
nions are alike to the Author of the Essay, which we 
consider is meant by the observation that all* modifi- 
cations of religious opinions appear to him insignifi- 
cant. And this we say feelingly; for though we are m* 
different to our work merely as to itself, we are not 
indifferent to an unfeeling remark, and particularly on 
the subject it is made in* 

We may however mistake the Reviewer, and he 
may not mean by the observation, that all modifica- 
tions appear insignificant, TfhaPim offence to Religion 
was implied ; but only that different Religions, or mo- 
difications of Religion, are of no consequence, are 
immaterial in the Author's opinion, to morality. But 
in either case we are ready to defend ourselves, if the 
Reviewer means the observation in the first sense, 
which we rather think he does, we have shewn it to 
be a falsehood, and if he means his observation in 
the latter sense, he shall not escape by the subterfuge, 
for we will shew his falsehood in this respect, as well 
as in other instances. We do not hold all Religions 
indifferent to morality ; we expressly declare they are 
otherwise, that many are inimical in some points; 
and we so far from holding them indifferent) endeavor 
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to overcome such obstacles in Religion* different to 
our own, as may oppose a pore morality* Most sin- 
cerely do we with there was no occasion for it. But 
where the objection is, that variety, or different mo* 
dUications, of Religion, were they considered iiwngm- 
ffcant as an obstacle opposing morality, we cannot 
see. Why, because others do not think as we do in* 
Religion, &c. ? why* should they not be moral ? or why 
should we not attempt to correct them ?• and so far 
from thinking it objectionable to hold different modi- 
fScations of Religion of consequence, as affecting the 
promulgation of morality, we do not see but what 
morality may be accepted by all, notwithstanding 
their various beliefs. That it is most desirable, a great 
object, a great achievement, can it be effected, and 
an object of the Essay to make all modifications of 
Religion insignificant ' • iijorality, is true. But we do 
not say that all varieties and different Religions, if, 
variety and difference in Religion is meant by the 
term " modification," are now insignificant, or imma- 
terial to morality. We see no reason why they should 
not be indifferent, and we wish they may be ren* 
dered so. 

If then it is meant to be said, that it is insignifU . 
eant, or immaterial to morality, what sort of Religion 
exists ; we assert the falsehood of this meaning attri- 
buted to the Essay ; that no where is such an in- 
ference to be drawn, and the contrary is positively 
and frequently asserted and inferred, and one feature, 
not the least, of the work is expressly to conciliate 

% 
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morality with Religion* with the various Religion* 
prevailing, the various religious opinions, sects, and 
with those Religions, or religious opinions, that oppose 
morality in some of their doctrines, aad which conn* 
tenance principles and actions offensive to morality . 
from ignorance, from error, or from prejudice* We 
may have failed in our endeavor to impress this, hut 
that it is expresed most decidedly, and as an express 
object of the work, is most true. If we have failed 
to make this impression, does it become a Review 
professing Religion, and good morality, to secrete 
this object, to misrepresent such express intention* 
and to mislead the public from such consideration of 
the subject of morality* Are not they that would, 
hide from the world, that it is desirable morality 
should be accepted by all mankind, notwithstanding, 
their various Religions, that it is desirable morality 
should be conciliated with Religion ; most guilty of 
the charge of perpetuating blindness, and superstition, 
and the misery of the humau race, instead of the Au^ 
thor of the Essay having the weakness to consider all 
Religions are alike to morality I 

All Religions are not, alike, agreeable to morality, 
from certain doctrines and practices in them ; and 
which we consider to arise from error or misconception 
in them : but morality is, and ever must be, the same 
in whatever Religion it may be practised under, i. e. 
the same to all Religions, provided the people of di£» 
ferent persuasions are moral ; or, in other words, triyt 
morality must be the same in all countries* and among; 
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all nations and religious sects* Religions vary, and 
entertain different doctrines, and in some instances 
aye inimical to some points in morality ; aid in tkese 
instances as their morality is governed by their Reli- 
gion, will their morality be corrupt or impure. Mo* 
rality is but human nature; the principles, the conduct, 
the actions, of the creature man, dictated by his 
nature for his existence and support ; and extended to 
the best mode, or greatest advantage/ for his happi- 
ness and comfort* So must the precepts or rules of 
obtaining these ends be the same in pure moralky t 
truth, honesty, justice, mercy, temperance, sobriety, 
charity, and chastity, and all the virtues of humanity, 
must be the same in every Religion, no Religion can 
alter this* The nature of man is the same universally 
in the essentials, life and happiness. But as Religion 
may be rtore or less accordant with morality, or fa* 
vorable or obnoxious to it, will Religion affect moral- 
ity, and make it corrupt or not, and be favorable or 
detrimental to it, and the practice of the precepts more 
or less observed, or omitted altogether. And though 
Religions may differ, and may be more or less favor- 
able to morality, yet the universality of the principle, 
and essentials, being the same in the nature of man, in 
life and happiness, and the virtuous precepts as the 
means of obtaining them, we hope these principles 
might be received by men universally, notwithstanding 
their Religion, or religious opinions, and it is our ob- 
ject and labor to effect it: and it is to combat the 
obstacles offered in different Religions, that we labor: 
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ft is expressly the different modification* of seligioua 
opinions* that wet acknowledge to* be as obstacle ; and 
therefore that we struggle to overcome* instead e£ 
deeming them migniiicant. , When indeed* if it. ia to 
be done, a pure morally eah be established; then* 
indeed, will the diference.of religious opinions, modiuV* 
cations of Religion, be- insignificant* as an obstacle to 
morality ; but that they are not so insignificant now* 
or not thought so now, is evident by the object and 
labor of this work,' which ia to make them so* That 
there- is no offence to Religion in this, we refer ouo 
Reader to the tenor of the Argument of the Essay, 
which is to effect a pure morality, and) a conciliation) 
of morality and every Religion. Why, because men 
may differ in Religion, their morality is not to be good 
and pure and free of error and self-imposed evils, we 
cannot discover, but must leave it to the Reviewer to 
explain. 

But to prove that we do not think all modifications 
of Religion insignificant, we refer to the part of the 
Essay noticing briefly various Religions as differing 
from, or affecting morality, as will be seen by referring 
to that part in the view we take of the Religion among 
the Hindoos; the Mahometans ; and even Christianity* 
when it was not understood, or made a tool in the 
hands of wicked men» And again, in the pari of the 
Essay speaking of the different Religions, a* to the/ 
obstacles in them that may oppose morality, alluding 
to the hope that morality may be accepted by all man* 
kind 4 The Author says, " With regard. tt» the difik* 
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* cutties ia our way by the opposing doctrines of 

* other Religions or Persuasions and Sects, we shall 
u hope that they are not so formidable or insuperable 
" as they appear to be. We shall hope to overcome 
" them, formidable as they at first appear, by the 
" authority or sanction of all Religions to morality/ 1 
(having before spoken of the general accordance of 
all Religions- to morality) " or the human estimation of 

* good and evil in good works."—- p. 8(X, Essay. Does 
this consider all Religions alike, or that the modifica- 
tions of them are insignificant to morality, or does it 
consider them all alike as they concern morality ^ if it 
does, why is the doubt raised that there is much diffi- 
culty, some obstacle or opposing doctrines in our way 
in other Religions f or why do we hope they are not 
so formidable as they appear ? or why hope that such 
as they may be, that yet, that they are not so for- 
midable but what we must" " hope to overcome 
them?* or why if they are considered " totally insig- 
nificant/* why all the subsequent argument in the en- 
deavor and hope to overcome the obstacle, that is 
seen and apprehended may interfere with thepromulg- 
ing of a pure morality? or why should we conclude 
with the words " with the hope of conciliation of all 
Religions to morality *" And that we do hope this, 
we do avow in the most unqualified terms. If in this 
we are wrong let the Reviewer explain ; we are open 
to conviction, and if he will shew we are wrong in 
this, we will retract our avowal. Let then the Re- 
viewer shew that mankind are not to be made moral 1 
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or virtuous ! Let him shew why, because we cannot 
convert mankind in Religion, tjiat we are not to reor- 
der more perfect their morality, and labor to correct 
those corruptions, and errors, crept into their Systems, 
«' from Errors" from " Misconstructions' 9 of their 
tenets 4 and by which errors and misconceptions, their 
Religion is rendered an obstacle in the way of mo- 
rality, and instead of the comfort of man, Religion is 
made the most cruel instrument of his misery. Let 
the Reviewer shew why, because we cannot convert all 
mankind to our own Religion, we are to forego the 
inculcation of virtue, and not speak to them, " in a 
character common to all*" 

Be assured, that if the precepts and virtues of moral- 
ity were inculcated among mankind, and they were 
adopted, there would be more probability that people 
of different Religions adopting them, would be friendly 
to, and might assume Christianity. That ameliorated 
by humanity, and feeling the benefit and influence of 
benign principles, they would look with veneration to 
that Being, in the appearance of man, who preached 
the doctrines in unison with the sentiments, and man- 
ners, so adopted by them. They might then look ta 
him as the source and fountain of their assumed doc- 
trines; and through morality, might be converted 
to Christianity, those who before they were moral* 
by their prejudices were rendered incapable of con* 
version. 

Let it not be supposed,, we would inculcate mojraljtj 
among different nations, for the purpose of makiu£ 
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them Christians : and that by insinuating moral prin- 
ciples we are endeavoring their conversion, for in so 
doing, we might be creating an obstacle to it, m 
rousing the prejudices of men, fearing that becoming 
moral they were to change their Religion, And we 
beg, should these words ever reach the eyes and ears 
of different Religions, that they will not judge thus of 
us ; and we'have only made the observation we have, 
to shew that promulging morality would not prejudice 
Christianity, or the obtaining of proselytes ; but that 
on the contrary, the principles of morality rendered 
pure, or being the same in different Religions, there 
Would not be the prejudices, arising from an erroneous 
or corrupted morality, or at least that are fostered 
by it, that may render Christianity obnoxious, and 
•thus oppose a conversion. • 

Morality we feel assured may be adopted by all 
Sects, by all Religions, this we assume on it's general 
accordance with all Religions, and from it's being v 
that nature implanted and designed by the Creator in 
the creature man, which cannot be altered ; and must 
exist in some degree, under whatever form of Religion 
people may profess ; and from the necessity of it's 
being esteemed more or less by all mankind, for the 
existence of man, and the knowledge and acknowledg- 
ment of his Creator, under whatever form he may 
choose to acknowledge his Maker : And also from this 
idea, that where there is any difference, any corrupt 
tion, or error existing in morality, among men; that 
it is arising from error, or misconstruction of their 
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faith, and ordinances ; for surely we cannot arraign 
morality without calling in question our nature, 
which is the design of our Maker ; in feet, that it is 
not possible for men to object to morality, without 
calling to question the ordination of God himself. 

We have now finished our charge of falsehood 
against the Reviewer, as to the Essay ; and we hope 
that die little digression we have made at the latter 
part of it, will not be thought improper, as while it 
shews how favorable as the spreading morality would 
probably be to the conversion of different Religions to 
Christianity, it is unheeded by the Reviewer; and 
who we must conclude either haa not the capability to 
develope this advantage ; or else, in his spirit of con- 
demnation, cares not to lose sight o£ the interests of 
Christianity ; while it proves likewise the falsehood of 
the observation of the Reviewer, thai, " all modifica- 
u tions of religious opinion appear to him (the Autho* 
" of the Essay) totally insignificant," taken in either 
sense as a sentiment offensive to Religion, or that 
modifications of Religion are of no consequence to 
morality, when Christianity is pre-eminently consi- 
dered by the Author ; and different Religions are held 
by the Author as an obstacle of that consequence, 
that it is a great object of the Essay to overcome it ; 
and the endeavor to do so, is one of the arguments 
contained in the Essay. 

After the charge of falsehood* that of perversion 
aeems trivial. The charge of falsehood necessarily 
includes perversion, and the descending to the charge 
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of perversion, as a lesser crime than falsehood, seems 
like an abandonment of the greater charge, by taking 
up another, or lenity to the object of our arraignment! 
But we beg the Reader not to consider us either as 
having abandoned the first charge, or being lenient 
for the culprit. The first charge is proved, it is re- 
corded against the offender; and on record shall it 
stand ; but not in oblivion. It shall stand, eternal 
evidence of the folly and wickedness of mankind ; and 
of the want of a pure morality to direct them ; of the 
necessity of the Essay ; and as a punishment to a 
pretending and foolish Critic* 

Because it is the Author's opinion that a definite 
and accurate idea of morality, or what is meant or 
alluded to, under that term, will be a better means 
of instruction of mankind, than a mere idea of the 
subject collected from practical morality, and the ge- 
neral estimations of men of good and evil, right or 
wrong, virtue or vice ; and that giving men a syste- 
matic or scientific knowledge of the subject, iu addir 
tion to their practical knowledge, is the essential 
mode, and mode wanting, to instruct mankind, and 
consequently to improve them. That because the 
Essay maiutaius that the knowledge of morality is the 
best and essential means for making men understand, 
and to direct men, and make them act without error, 
or in a way derogatory or contrary to the object of 
their pursuit, or attainment ; and therefore, that with 
•ach knowledge, the morals of mankind may be, we may 
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add necessarily will be, improved; that it is main- 
tained in the Essay, as the Reviewer says, it is, that 
the asserting of, or declaring the principle of morality 
is all that is necessary, and will make all men moral? 
we cannot conceive to be but a most evident attempt* 
to pervert the meaning of the Essay, and assail it with 
a cbargfe of fatuity, that people may think it useless to 
read or attend to such a work as the Essay. And be- 
cause we would endeavor to render men more vir- 
tuous by a better knowledge, the Reviewer must per- 
vert our meaning, and by diverting the attention of 
people from the Essay, would wantonly deprive them 
of any good that might be effected through the means 
offered in it. 

That the assertion of the Reviewer is-as malevolent 
as we have shewn it to be as unfounded, we should 
be most amply justified in pronouncing. Where there 
is no authority for an injurious calumny ; where a vir- 
tuous endeavor is to be misrepresented ; where mora] 
knowledge is to be suppressed, and virtuous instruc- 
tion frustrated ; from what can it proceed, but from a 
mind disposed to evil. We may spare the Reviewer 
from the charge of malevolence ; but of folly, and the 
very grossest folly, we cannot acquit him. 

The perversion of the meaning of the Essay on the 
subject of Religion, as well as the falsity of the obser- 
vation contained in the Review, is our next consider- 
ation. We shall however be brief on this, more so 
than we originally intended ; the length of the precede 
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nig observations, and the lime which such an un« 
dertakmg as the present takes, precludes our pur* 
suing K)ur discourse so fully as the subject of it de- 
serves. 

The adversion to Religion for the purpose of en«v 
forcing and in confirmation of morality, it could not 
possibly have been supposed would be made a means 
of denunciation of the Essay ; that it is by the trifling 
and perverted idea attempted to be given of the esti- 
mation of Religion in the Essay, is evident by the 
observation on the subject of Religion in the British 
Critic ; that it is so we most seriously lament, for we 
assert that the most pure, the most exalted notion of 
a Creator, are given in the Essay ; that the idea of 
Religion is extended to the greatest influence overman, 
both as to the comfort it affords him, and the duty it 
imposes. We assert this, because the moral duties strict* 
ly correspond with Christian duties ; that they are in 
unison with them, and as it were are parallel ; the same 
line or course of conduct that is morality, being the 
same that is given as the Christian duties; the one is the 
result of human attainment, the other is the revealed 
will of God. We lament therefore the attempt to de- 
nounce the Essay on the ground of the weak and in- 
significant ideas of Religion, that the Author is accused 
of giving in it. We lament that the purest and most 
exalted contemplation of the Deity should be per- 
verted, and the Essay aspersed, because it suits the 
mercenary views of a trading writer, or the caprice of 
a Reviewer* That our indignation it raised on the 
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content ourselves in the refutation of the. charge, of 
the Reviewer's observations on this subject, by what 
has been before cited from the Essay, and said upon 
the subject by us ; and shall only observe, that the per- 
version on this subject of Religion, is alike with that 
of the perversion of the idea contained in the Essay, 
that the conduct *of men .would be improved by in- 
struction, and by a better knowledge- of morality* a 
means taken to render the Essay odious or contempti- 
ble ; and that we consider the motive , of doing so, 
whether any mercenary views, or caprice operates on 
the Reviewer in addition we know not, is certainly 
tp be attributed > to the grossest folly* 

We shall now proceed to notice that part of the 
Review which is a criticism of the Essay, if any part 
of the account contained in the Review of the Essay, 
is so entitled to be called. 

. No comparison is pretended to be made between 
the merits of the works of other writers, or the merits 
of the Essay* . The Essay is the humble attempt of an 
individual, moved by a general compassion for his 
fellow creatures, to relieve them from many evils 
probably more the result of error, though not wholly 
so, than of vice : but vice contributes it's portion to 
the sum of human afflictions* What we have offered 
lo the world we have offered with humility, and .with 
deference to it's judgment ; and we contentedly await 
their judgment, for the acceptance or rejection of our 
labors* . Let other writers take the merit due to their 
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intentions , and the Ability of their performances ; we 
do not envy them, and we feel our own incapacity to 
aspire to similar eminence. Yet, as a fellow-laborer, 
in the cause of humanity, if the ideas we have offered, 
meet with the acceptance of mankind, and prove to 
be useful, we shall not be indifferent to the meedV 
of -praise. But we cannot claim applause for contri* 
bu ting our charity to afflicted humanity. We all con- 
tribute the mite we have to dispose of, whatever 
pain or labor it may have cost us inearning, without 
regard to the merits or praise due to the act. There ! 
it is given, we hope it may be of comfort j we pass 
along or pursue our vocation, and think no more 
of it. Thus have we written the Essay. There 1 
^ take it, whatever Jabor it has cost us in earning, 
it is our mite given alike with the labors of thousands, 
who have gone before us, who live with us, and who 
will come after us, who daily and continually are 
giving their portion of advice and admonishment 
to the failings of humanity. It is no more than com- 
mon charity, due from all, to one another. Our la- 
bor we look on as common charity, and we expect 
no more merit is due to us for it. We expect no 
more praise than we should for giving our pittance as 
we pass by the needy, and the afflicted mendicant* Our 
piltance was given, it was no longer regarded : it was 
thought of no more. But if we are called to account, 
for the mode in which we have distributed our charity ; 
if it is questioned whether our mite is given with more 
or less advantage; whether it is given in a manner 

c 
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more or less calculated to do good* than that gtvetf* 
by others ; or if men's minds are to be poisoned by 
falsehood, or misrepresentation, and our bounty as- 
persed, and they are to be told that our proffered 
charity is trash, that will not do them good, and 
should be rejected ; we feel it incumbent then, to de- 
fend the mode in which we have bestowed our. charity} 
to shew the advantages we conceive it possesses ; and 
that we are justified in contending for the superiority, 
we consider attaches to our own mode, over others. 
* In the Criticism it is observed, " Paley's fundamen- 
<c tal principle of morality (of which perhaps he never 
" heard)'' (the Author, of the Essay we presume) ; (i is 
'* expediency, which is surely as comprehensive as his 
u human welfare/* 

Expediency is a word implying ihat which is. fit, 
proper, or convenient, and an urgency of the things 
or matter^ done, or required* It is a term of relation- 
or property, aud has no positive import or meaning in 
itself, that is, conveys no idea of any particular thing 
or object, but when applied to something, and then 
it conveys an idea or meaning respecting that subject; 
for what are we to understand from the word Expe- 
dience) or fitness, convenience, or urgency, but ap- 
plied to a subject as Chemistry, Trade, War, or Mo- 
rality, then we understand that they are fit, or pro- 
per, and urgent, or that which it refers to concerning 
these subjects are so : thus the expediency of Chemistry 
is great, or of caution in the Art of Chemistry is great, 
or the expedience of War was great ; but expediency. 
used alone, does not convey any idea either of Chem- 
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istry, or War, or any thing else, but of fitness, and 
urgency ; and certainly ho intelligence or information 
is conveyed to the human mind by such terms used 
alone; every thing, or any thing may be meant by 
them, but no object, no act is presented to the mind. 
To illustrate the meaning of the word Expediency, 
that we may the better understand it, we shall gtae 
some exemplifications of different applications of the 
word, but we shall first observe, that it is not a word 
absolutely applicable only to the necessity of acting 
in any particular way, although often made use of as 
implying the necessity of acting in one way. For in-* 
stance, the tide was flowing over the sands, there 
would be an expediency of our hastening our pace to 
reach the place of our destination, or to return to the' 
high land ; or if we could not return to the high land, 
thei-e would be a necessity for hastening our pace. 
Our ship being on the rocks, and the waves beating 
over us, the expediency of the measures adopted for 
oof safety were evident ; our ship being fast on the * 
rocks, and the sea threatening our immediate de- 
st ruction, we were of necessity obliged to abandon 
our ship ; but in whatever way it may be made use of," 
it implies that which is fit, or proper, to be done, or 
convenient. 

Expediency, as a term of relation, and conveying 
or expressing no subject or object directly, but only 
as applying to something, and having no meaning' 
Of itself, unless applied, or used, in relation to some- 
thing else, it may apply to any thing; and it may 
c2 . 
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apply as well to the machinations of the wicked, 
aa to designs of good men, or the purposes of mo* 
ralitjf, thus, such was the expediency which the rogues 
adopted to gain their object, or thus, the expediency 
of attending to Divine worship, as an example 
is great* We are aware that a relative term, applied 
in a particular subject, can only be understood to 
have relation to that particular subject; and expediency , 
a* applied to morality,, can ouly signify that which it 
proper, fit or convenient, to morality, and moral pur-, 
poses. It is, however; \ery right that we have said 
what we have of it's general applicability, to illustrate 
the nature of the word* The illustration of the mean* 
ing, or applicability of the word, shews us, that the 
term Expediency, alone, without being applied to some 
qbject, has little or no meaning, certainly conveys no 
information. Yet the Reviewer tells us " Expediency'* 
is as comprehensive as " Human Welfare/'— What 
can we learn from the Review, but that the term,. 
u Expediency/' means as much, conveys as much, in- 
telligence as the term, ir Human Welfare/* What 
<fces the Reviewer say ? Paley's moral principle of 
" Expediency 9 ' is as comprehensive as his " Human 
u Welfare/' Would the Reviewer instruct mankind 
in morality, by saying to men the expediency of mo- 
rality, or of being moral, should make you moral. I 
could fancy I hear the reply. The expediency of mo- 
rality should make -me do so i but surely the expe- 
diency of my not doing so is as evident, and as good 
a reason for my not being moral. But let us suppose, 
that the expediency of morality is urged as the reason 
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'for our being moral, and I ask where is the expediency 
of morality ? for what is it expedient f Why, for mo- 
rality ; then, what is morality ? it is the actions and 
• conduct of men ; for what ? why, sure, for human 
welfare; the reason and meaning then, of expediency, 
is the human welfare. Of the comprehensiveness of 
the term Expediency, we could be facetious, but that 
it does not become our subject: certainly we may 
allow it is as comprehensive, or more so, than the 
human welfare ; but what should we collect or under- 
stand from that, but, bare comprehensiveness ; is this 
the Reviewer's meaning ? No ! it is not to describe 
extent, he uses the term " comprehensive/' but as 
iit, and applicable to describe, comprehend, a par- 
ticular subject, morality; and it is used to signify 
that expediency conveys as good, and clear, a mean* 
ing of morality, and it's principle, as the idea, human 
welfare. The term, expediency, then is asserted to 
be as comprehensive as human welfare, and yet ex- 
pediency conveys no meaning but with reference to 
the human welfare ; for applied to morality, it im- 
plies that, which it, morality, imports, orm eans, which 
is the human actions or conduct of man, for his wel- 
fare; and yet we are to be told that expediency is a 
principle as comprehensive, means as much, as the 
human welfare; the object itself, to which we 
must refer for the meaning of the word, expediency, 
used in reference to morality ; and by which it is 
rendered intelligible. The interpretation of the Re- 
viewer's grand principle of expediency, beyond this, 
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, that when used in reference to morality, it implies jtl^e 
human welfare, as the reason of the act being expe- 
dient, or of doing the act, expedient, we cannot 
. divine ; and we shall leave therefore the Reviewer to 
. explain, if there is any other way of considering the . 
comprehensiveness of fcis principle of expedience, 
other than it means the human welfare, when it is 
used in reference to. morality. . 

Expediency is a teem certainly not very appropriate 
to morality: it implies a sort of necessity, or urgency, 
which -compels the performance of the act, and it is 
not very complimentary or holding morality in very 
high estimation, to suppose or infer, that mankind do 
every act, are moral* by compulsion. It may be very 
true that expediency .may enter into all, or almost 
all, the acts a man does, ^tbat is, they may be fit, and 
proper, and necessary, and he must do them ; but it is 
surely detracting from the high moral sense and feeling 
of mankind, to suppose, all they do is from compulsion. 
Good and well-meaning men do what they do, and 
m act as they do, from a sense or conviction it is right, 
( and whether it is expedient, or not, never enters their 
heads; although it certainly, and most probably, in 
, some sense or other, may be expedient. But there 
are also many acts which are moral, that are not ex- 
pedient, a great portion of the. actions of our life are 
merely dependant on our own will and option ; where 
and by what rules we are to consider others, the moral 
. precepts point out to us ; and subject to these rules 
our thoughts, our actions, our persons, and our pro* 
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ferty'tnust be considered At our own disposal. « Tht 
direction of our thoughts and actions, and the ma- 
nagement of our property, ■ rest, and most rest with 
every individuals self; and whether the very best, or 
an inferior mode of direction of the one, or. dispose 
tion of the other is given, provided it is moral, cannot 
certainly be considered a responsible matter for our 
conscience, nor an act of, expedience* How far 
therefore, expedience, in this point of view is the 
principle of morality, we cannot see ; though we cer- 
tainly must infer the Reviewer's ideas of morality, to 
consist of necessity, or what it little short of necessity » 
expediency. 

The human welfare adopted* as the principle 1 of 
morality, we have in it a term, of express ai\d defi- 
nite meaning, i. e. words expressive of an object, or 
subject, and what every one must necessarily .under- 
stand, and cannot mistake. No man that has the per- 
ception of pleasure, or pain, of what is good for him, 
•and of what is injurious, or that has had any exertion 
of his faculties, and has the power of perception, can 
mistake, or be ignorant, of good and evil, used in 
the moral sense, or in other terms, of his welfare, or 
injury. He must have acquired this portion of know- 
ledge of morality : this term, therefore, taken as his 
priuciple, has an express meaning, and which cannot 
be mistaken ; and as a principle, is an intelligent, and 
universal rule, for his whole conduct, for his every 
action. . 

With this exposition, we shall leave it to the Reader 
to judge, whether " Expediency" is a word or texqx 
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44 Welfare/' As to if 8 being a principle, we muat 
deny it to be any; we do not say this, however, but 
with deference ; but so it appears to our judgment, and 
we shall observe upon this afterwards. 

Wo shall now advert to the consideration of the 
propriety of the supposed principle of " Expediency," 
or of expediency being the principle of morality, in 
comparison with that adopted in the Essay of the 
" Human Welfare ;" if a term or word of such a 
nature as Expediency, can be a principle ; and in 
-which consideration, we promise the Reviewer, that 
his judgment, wisdom, truth, and integrity of repre- 
sentation, will not be* less tried, than in any previous 
-exposition. 

To begin, we will make rather an unfortunate as- 
sertion for the Reviewer! which is, that Paley does 
not make his principle of morality, " expediency," 
and that he does not mean to say, that expediency 
is his principle ; and that if it is any where to be col- 
lected to be his meaning, he would not, were he living, 
continue to adopt it, as the principle, on a reconsider- 
ation of his writings. But he does not any where use 
it as his principle ; the term is often used as a principle, 
applied in reference to another thing, that it may refer 
to, and which thing referred to, is the real motive, or 
principle, implied* Dr. Paley uses it thus, and in no 
other sense does he use the term, expediency, as ap- 
plied to morality. He uses it as a term implying 
whenever a thing or an act is fit, proper, or service- 
able, for the ends of morality, or to effect it's object ; 
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or is more fit or proper than another mode of to<!tingi 
then it is right, or should be done. •' Expedience it 
vted to express this fitness, and this better or supe** 
rior fitness of an act, and of it's urgency, being 
moral ; but the* morality of the act, the act being 
moral, is the reason why the act expedient is to be 
done. Expedience, in reference to morality, is a 
reason, a principle if you will, for doing 1 such, and 
such an act; for our being moral, and observing 
morality, and an act that is moral ; but we humbly 
conceive, expedience, is no more a moral principle, 
than it is a chemical, an agricultural, a military, or 
any other principle. It is in fact no principle it! 
either, one, or the other* It is no 'rale constw 
tuting, guiding, and directing every thing concern- 
ing morality or any other subject, and designating 
what is moral, or what is otherwise ; which the princi* 
pie of that subject, as well as of all other subjects, 
must be, and is what we mean by the term principle* 
Expedience, is a relative term, and, may be used 
by reference, as a principle of morality, and so it may 
be said to be, or used as, the principle of any other 
thing. But it applies no more to morality than 
to any thing else ; and unless when used concern* 
ing morality, conveys no more meaning, no more 
idea of the subject, than the remotest to, the very 
reverse of, morality. Applied to morality it means 
what is fit end . urgent, for morality ; applied to 
wickedness, it implies wickedness, or what is fit for 
c3 
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that ; and so it does any thing else, it is applied, to. 
But unless the act ought to be done, the fitness or 
urgency of it, would not be the reason of it's being 
d©ue. Morality ought to be observed, and therefore 
whatever is expedient for it, fit or urgent, ought to 
be done ; but the act being moral is the reason why 
it is expedient: and why, beiug so expedient, it 
should be done, and not for the mere expedience 
of it. . 

A principle marks the character of a thing, or sub- 
ject, and is that leading feature, or character, which 
distinguishes it from another. Expediency does not 
do this. Expediency exists in all things, it is true, 
but it is the same in all things ; and fitness and ur« 
geucy in morality, is the same as in wickedness ; and 
their characters are not marked by expediency ; yet 
the character of each, are marked ; and that which 
denotes their character, we presume, is their principle; 
and that which does not mark their character, is not, 
• can not be, their principle. 
. The Critic is ignorant of the difference between a 
term of purely relative meaning, and , a term that is 
positive, and denotes a particular subject, act, or 
thing. A relative term signifying the period of doing 
an act, or an accordance of one act with another, or 
one thing with another, or when the necessity of a 
thing occurs, has no meaning in itself; but as it refers 
to the thing fit, proper, or necessary, and a word or 
term only known in relation, cannot, in our coneep- 
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- tion, be any subject of itself, nor the principle of' any 
subject whatever. Such is " expedience." 

We can contemplate morality of itself as a subject 
by itself; view it's various ramifications, and affect- 
ions, and discourse upon them. We can convey to 
the mind of those we address* what morality is. And 
in descanting upon it, we can raise the highest emo- 
tions of which the heart is susceptible, can call forth 
the energies of the mind and body, and can temper 
and subdue the passions and desires ; and in short, by 
•it, can we regulate the whole conduct of man* Thus 
can we direct the mind to the good of mankind, and 
can excite a disposition of universal benevolence; we 
can impress all the virtuous precepts, of charity, jusr- 
tice, mercy, industry, chastity, and temperance ; we 
can stimulate the human faculties and powers into 
action, and performance of the various duties of life ; 
we can shew the folly and mischief of giving way to, 
or following the dictates of anger, jealousy, revenge, 
hatred, and evil propensities ; Vnd, above all, we 
tan raisg up the image of our Maker, in the 
Creator of the Universe, and can justify, the object 
and pursuits of life, and it's various relations, in obe- 
dience to the will of God. But in what does expe- 
dience resemble morality ? what is gained, what do we 
learn by fitness and urgency ? nay, if we contemplate 
them from the time of our waking to the time of our 
going to rest, fitness and urgency they are ;. and so 
contemplated by itself, will expedience ever be expe* 
dience, and nothing else. . ' 
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Now the Reviewer says, that expediency is the prin- 
ciple of morality; a principle as comprehensive as 
the human welfare, he cannot deny it. There can 
be a* doubt but the Reviewer means, that expediency 
is the moral principle, and as little that he is also 
completely ignorant upon the subject, as much as airy 
man who had never contemplated the subject of mo- 
rality 89 a science. But let us give a word for Dr. 
Paley; Dr. Paley does certainly use the word expe- 
dient as a tort of principle, but he always refers to 
circumstances that makes the act expedient, or justi- 
fies it} and so Expedient, or justified by circumstances, 
may be said to deem it a principle ; but what is this, 
but referring to the very act, the thing moral that is 
expedient, and referring to the real principle upon 
which the act moral is done, or is expedient ? ' What 
is his case of the assassin to exemplify the principle 
(tf we may term it so) of utility ? (which by the way 
is not exactly expedience, although Paley seems to im- 
ply utility and expedience to be one and the same 
thing.) What is the case of the assassin, but to shew 
that utility, expedience, under circumstances, is not 
moral, but must be understood with reference to cir- 
cumstances ? Circumstances, to use Pale/a language, 
that ki the long run, upon the whole is best* What is 
this but explaining the term, by the real principle, 
the rule moral ?— Paley was much too deep seeing, 
not to see that expediency was no principle of itself; 
although the term being a relative term, and applied to 
any subject confuses us, as it appears to involve one 
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and the same thing and meaning with the subject and 
circumstances it is used in* 

It is in this way that Paley makes expediency a soft 
of principle, because he sees it cannot justify every 
act ; and therefore he refers to circumstances to ex* 
plain iu He / refers to the morality of the - act. to 
shew how and where expediency is to be considered a 
principle ; and he exemplifies where expediency will 
.not justify a deed, in the case of the assassin ; what is 
this but referring to cases toexplain whatitis that makes 
expediency not a principle ; and implying that other 
cases in which it is used as a principle, it is explained 
by the case or circumstances. And what is this, but 
explaining the term relative, by that which it refers 

This is comparatively with the rest of his work, a 
weak part of .Paley, and the least admirable of any 
of his work, Paley's work is admirable, but it goes 
more on the practice of morality, of performance 
and exemplification of moral acts and precepts, that 
is, what acts are moral, and why they are so, and 
are to be observed, than to the direct explication of 
the term moral, and establishment of the principle, 
and the mere detail of the precepts, the general rules 
and principles. This has evidently been thought too 
inferior by him, as well as by other writers ; or other- 
wise other writers have found the definition and prin- 
ciple too obscure and confused with other matter* to 

* The customs, prejudices and errors of mankind, and likewise mis- 
taken ideas on the moral precepts* 
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fce explored and drawn out, add which was essential, 
in order to found or sanction the precepts, and give 
them to mankind simply, by detailing them for their 
observance. Paley indeed expressly says, he writes 
.with reference to this country ; and he has wisely 
therefore taken the principle as established ; and then 
taken up moral maxims, laws, and precepts, and de- 
scanted upon them ; and has shewn the greatest ability 
in displaying them in a clear and perspicuous man* 
ner. 

But our business is not to comment upon Paley, 
neither do we presume the ability to do so, we are 
merely vindicating ourselves, and m this, exposing 
the Reviewer ; and we have only to observe on Paley, 
in this instance, of the use of the term, Expedience, 
to shew the folly of the Reviewer, in asserting Paley's 
principle of morality to be Expediency. 

We all falk of principles in pursuing a subject ; we 
all wish naturally to gain in our researches, a ground 
to stand on, a source to support the conclusions we 
make ; Paley does this, and talks of principles like 
the rest of the world. In no cause does an Advocate 
feel so much anxiety, to have a true principle for the 
foundation of his argument, as in morality; nor in . 
any instance is more oppression and chagrin, not to 
jay despair, experienced, than by the writer on Ethics, 
at the want of a certain and true cause to build his 
system upon, to mark the virtue, or the vice, of 
human actions. Paley feels this, and acknowledges 
as much, -and talks of principles y but Paley never at* 
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tempts the asserting of a fixed, a positive principle of 
morals, of man's attaining — But in explaining and 
exemplifying morality, for the understanding it, and 
for the practice of men, assumes a relative Jerm 
as his principle, as in the term Utility, and explains, 
and modifies, that, by the goodness, the virtue, of 
the act, or subject, it is applied to ; refers, in short, 
to morality, as the rule directing what is right, or 
wrong; why the thing expedient should be done; why, 
and when, expediency, is to be our guide, or authority. 
But we have not done with the Reviewer, well may 
he feel his confusion at having foolishly vaunted, that 
Paley's principle was built upon Expediency. A 
weak unmeaning term, a word, that when we attempt 
to find it's meaning, like chaff separated from the 
grain, to which it was attached, vanishes before the 
test of the winnow, so does expediency, when sepa- 
rated from Morality. No, Reader ! Paley was a 
man of too much discernment, too much penetration, 
to found his argument on morals, or rest on the futile 
term of expedience ; he was not ignorant of it's weak- 
ness, although he fouud the usefulness of a principle 
of relation and general import, that when applied to 
any subject, would do, as it were a resting-place, to 
concentrate his argument, and draw the desired infe- 
rence, on any given point in morality, he was dis- 
cussing ; but fitness, propriety, requisiteness, accord- 
ance, or any other term or meaning of relation and 
general import, would have served the same purpose* 
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Header, you that have Tead Paley, will anticipate, and 
with like indignation with myself at the Reviewer, what 
I am going to mention : the Reader that has not read 
Paley, will feel a surprise, only equal to his indignation, 
when we inform him, that Dr. Paley does found hi* 
morality on a principle ; and that his foundation of 
morality is on that incontestible basis, we none can 
dispute, and what is the best authority, or sanction', 
to morality, and in effect the very principle of the 
Essay. Paley, then, does rest his foundation of mo* 
rality, on the will of God. The will of God, as re- 
vealed to man ; and as revealed to man, by the Scrip- 
tures; This, Reader, is the moral principle of Paley, 
This is the true moral principle. And in this, the 
Happiness of man. Will the Reviewer deny it? 

In confirmation of what we assert, we shall refer to 
Paley himself; and we shall take leave to quote what 
is said upon this subject.— Vol. I. Moral "Philosophy, 
Book II. P. 64. Ch. iv. " The Will of God/' " As 
" the will of God is our rule, to enquire what is our 
" duty, or what we are obliged td do, in any instance, 
« is, in effect, to enquire what is the will of God in that 
«< instance? which consequently becomes the whole, 
*< business of morality. 

** Now there are two methods of coming at the 
** will of God on any point : 

11 I. By his express declarations, when they are td 
u be had, and which must be sought for in Scripture. 

" II. By what we can discover of his designs and 
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•* disposition frptii his works ; or, as we usually call it, 
" the light of nature*.'' 

But before we have done quoting Paley for our 
authority, of the will of the God, being the principle 
he rests on, we refer the Reader to tbe last part of 
ibis chapter of Paley; and. speaking of the will of 
God, he observes, that, "this rule" (that of the will 
of God) " proceeds upon the presumption, that God 
" Almighty wills and wishes the , happiness of his 
€t creatures : n and then Paley goes on to say, that, 
" As this presumption is the foundation of our whole 
" system, it becomes necessary to explain the reasons 
" upon which, it rests," After this, we trust, we need 
aay no more, on what is Paley's principle. 

Before we have done speaking of Paley, let us be 
allowed to say a word for the Essay ; and to refer our 
Readers in particular, to the whole of the Chapter 
last before referred to, on the will of God. And if 

* Here might Paley be quoted against the Essay, in what is 
M said afterwards—" and here we may observe the absurdity of se- 
" panting natural and revealed Religion from each other. The object 
" of both is the same,— to discover the will of God, and provided we 
M do but discover it, it matters nothing by what means." Certainly 
the Essay falls under this observation, had we only wrote for those of 
the Christian persuasion — but what is to be done with those Nations* 
and People, who are not Christians. They will not admit of our 
Basis of Morality, in the Authority of the. Scriptures, but the rather, 
would reject it altogether, on that account: and we do therefore most 
firmly rely, on the propriety of an Ethical Discourse, as the means, 
indeed the only means, as far as we can see, of discovering the will of 
God to those, who will not receive the Scriptures. 
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the authority of Paley will be any justification for tfre 
plan, the ideas, and the reasoning, in the Essay, or 
any, to the'ReacJer, we believe the whole of the 
Essay to be strictly conformable, nay, toore> in unison 
with the sentiments, the reasoning, the philosophy of 
this great man in Ethics. The Essay is to obtain the 
knowledge of morality as far, and as well, as man can 
judge. This is ascertained to be the human welfare, 
human happiness, and this again is resolved into the 
will of God, and by the means man is enabled to 
judge by that of his reason* To the Christian, this 
attainment is but secondary in point of authority; and 
is to him, only, the attestation) from his own human 
discernment and judgment, and by such powers «s 
he possesses, of the truth of his Religion ; which ever 
is, and must be,- held as pre-eminent. 

The point to be attained in the Essay, different from 

'; what is .obtained by Paley, is briefly this: that of a 
definite idea and meaning of the term morality ; 

. and in this, that principle, which, constitutes things 
moral or immoral, this is obtained by human dis- 
cernment, by human powers, and is established by 
Philosophy, or what we so call, that is, by the power 

. of enquiry, investigation, consideration, reasoning, and 
judgment ; and so treated, becomes a science ; and is 
a system therefore that can be offered to all mankind, 
and without offence ; and is an iuconteetible authority, 
and direction, for the human conduct, in stamping 

, what is virtue, or vice, as far as men can ascertain. 
Paley's work is .more established, indeed expressly so, 
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on revealed Religion, and is only acceptable by those 
who accede to Christianity. Paley, established on an 
authority undisputed by ourselves, . and all his disci- 
plea, has no need to establish his authority by hum an 
means. The Essay setting out on authority sought, 
and established, by human means, has yet to detail 
the precepts for the practice of life ; and, indeed, for 

- the support and dictating of which precepts, the ori- 
ginal authority for them, as far as human powers can 
attain, is only sought for. 

It is a necessary consequence, that the form in 
which moral knowledge is conveyed in one is different 
from the other, by the subject being treated in difler- 

/ent ways ; and perhaps it is an advantage in the 
Essay (though as the natural result of the way in 
which morality is considered, and not so much to be 

. considered as arising from the merit of the writer) that 
the subject of morality may be presented in clearer 
colours', and better adapted for the comprehension 
and intelligibility of mankind; and the deductions 
from, or reference of the precepts to, their original 
authority, more easily and decidedly seen ; and con- 
sequently in this respect, better calculated for the 
instruction of the mass of mankind, who want the * 
common precepts thoroughly ingrafted in their minds, 
by some clear and comprehensible authority, which 
they can see in their own judgment, understand, and 
must acknowledge. 

We have now done with exposing the Reviewer's 
Expediency ; and shall now proceed to another part of 
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the Critique! for which purpose we shall rite the 
Review* 

The Reviewer proceeding in his remarks, says, 
" Then he (the Author of the Essay) arranges the 
" subjects of morality under six heads: 'Life ot 
44 Livelihood, Health, Happiness, Reputation, 60* 
" vernment or Law, and Religion/— P. ,38* His 
41 precepts under these heads are, if we may use so 
< 4 barbarous an expression, mere twaddle* Thus under 
" the first Head he says that, 

" « Man to support and maintain life is to work and 
44 labor, and apply bis mind and body to obtain those 
" things that will. support and maintain him; these are 
41 food, raiment or clothing, and habitation or dwell- 
" ing» He is to do this in the best way he can, and by 
44 honest means ; and he is not to kill nor >ot* 
44 others that he may take their estate and property ; 
44 neither is he to take the property of another by 
44 stealth, craft, or fraud ; .nor is he tb injure the pro- 
44 perty of another that he may serve himself; nor is he 
41 to do wrong to another ; nor any other unjust act, to 
44 serve himself and gain his livelihood. He should 
" be industrious, and not idle. He should be atten- 
41 tive, and not negligent. He should do every thing 
44 that would promote, and that would be service* 
44 able, to the support and maintenance of life, and 
" he should avoid every thing that would endanger 
11 or destroy life/— P. 38/' 

What are we to do with this, the Reviewer's obser- 
vation ?— *Is he an hypocrite too ? or does he forget, 
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that in abusing moral precepts, he is trampling 00 
the substance, the very ritals, of Religion ? 

After what has been said, the Reader will naturally 
conclude the Writer is of a serious disposition ; and it 
is hoped it will not be deemed vanity, or assuming 
too much, that he supposes he must have the fullest 
credit for having seriously considered the subject of 
morality, and having published the Essay, under the 
most serious impression of the necessity and utility of 
the work* Under this idea, it is most naturally con* 
eluded, that the Reader cannot suppose a term, of 
coarse ribaldry, applied to a serious and moral sub* 
ject, can be received otherwise than with disgust by 
the Writer ; particularly as he feels, or regards, his 
labors, and as they may concern the world ; and that 
be conceives the application of the term alluded to, 
most ill-suiting the dignity of the subject treated ou. 
As to the Essay itself, the term alluded to, is calcu- 
lated to throw a ridicule upon it, that must upon first 
view excite the contemptuous sneer, which it was in* 
tended, the term applied, should. With ourselves, 
feeling seriously for the object of the Essay, it must 
be supposed we feel hurt at it ; and we make no hesi- 
tion in confessing, that we do feel hurt, at the term of 
contemptuous ribaldry, passed upon the Essay, in 
that part we allude to. 

But we can, conscious of our superiority, coolly look 
on the danger of ridicule, by which the Essay is as- 
sailed; while we steadily pursue our object, and consi- 
der of the best means to foil the subtil ty of our ca* 
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lomnjalQr, and make big poisonous shafts recoil to 
inflict his own punishment. The Reviewer may have 
already begun to perceive that lie has fallen into' the 
hbnds of those who do not fear him* The Reviewer, 
no doubt, judged from the humble endeavor, . the 
simplicity of the means offered in the Essay for 
rendering the moral correction of mankind, that 
he had seised on an harmless unresisting victim to 
vaunt over, by his, the Reviewer's, profound talent 
for criticism. Plain and humble as the Writer of the 
kssay is, and indifferent as he may be to his own 
merits, either of his intention of good, or of the idea 
conceived in the Essay, yet if the virtue of his bounty, 
in the offer of his labors in the service of others, is 
questioned, or, is to be perverted by false represehta* 
tion, {the worm may turn that is trod on,) and sincere* 
in the good intended, he may not think fit to aban- 
don his object, or suffer it to be frustrate^. The Re* 
viewer has falsely accused us, and he must take bfe 
chance of his opponent ; and though humble, we are 
an undaunted adversary, and will defend ' ourselves 
against his ridicule, qs we have done against his false* 
hood, his calumny, and his misrepresentations. We 
confess the force of ridicule ; we are plain, and dis- 
guise not, our feelings ; and nothing is left, but, to 
meet it, and defend ourselves against it, as well as 
we can; and, if we are able, repudiate our adversary 
lor his offence, and bis presumption. 

We most presume, that the Reviewer himself fr 
conscious of the impropriety of his coarse jeer, since 
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he endeavors to .soften his fault, by a preparatory 
con&nion, that the term he uses, is a " barbarous 
expression/' The word used in itself* is most un- 
meaning, but we have already seen that we cannot ex- 
pect any very pertinent observation from the Re- 
viewer ; and our objection to the word is not therefore . 
on account of it's intrinsic pointy or meaning, but we 
challenge it as coarse ribaldry, because His a coarse, j 
vulgar phrase ; a word used by uninformed, ignorant, 
low people ; and generally expressive of indifference - 
at the qualms or remorse of conscience of worthless . 
and depraved characters, at considering on the per- 
petration of an act of violence, and infamy, of a 
deeper dye than what they have usually been in the' 
habit x>f committing. Thus, if a wretch had been' 
guilty of House-breaking, or Burglary, but was to 
shew a compunction to his associates of committing' 
murder, and was to remonstrate with his gang, they. 
would call it twaddle, to inspire him with an indiffer- 
ence of the crime, as a trifle in their consideration: 
and of this use or meaning of the term, the Reviewer* 
seems quite aware, by his preparatoiy confession, 
in using such a " barbarous expression/' 

The term, in it's own meaning, is of no consequence, 
and only becomes significant, as a meaning is given 
by the worst of our race, by applying it to treat 
lightly, and make appear indifferent to their novi- 
ciates, the worst crimes. It is the abominable gross- 
Bess therefore intended, and confessedly so by the Re- 
viewer, in toe expression, that aggravates his crime, in 
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applying it, as he does, to the Essay. And surely we 
are not t*> harsh, and incorrect, in stiling his coarae, 
unseemly jest— ribaldry.— The Reviewer must have 
had a meaning by preferring the language he has, 
when he had a choice of terms; of terms much more 
appropriate to the dignity of the subject, and the 
respect due to it, to express what he' meant, had he 
chosen to use them; and as to his being above the - 
use of a gross, or offensive, term, and to say that he 
did' not mean trie expression, as gross, we all well 
know that the trade of a Reviewer is not the moat 
select, and that Reviewers are not troubled much by 
their conscience. Whatever may have been the object 
with the Reviewer in using the language he has, there 
will be no doubt entertained by any one, but that it 
was his intention to convey an idea, of the triviality 
of the Essay ; and that it's contents were trivial, com* 
mon place observations, insignificant, and that no 
great information, or utility, was to be derived from 
it ; and such terms, would have expressed more de- 
cently, the Reviewer's exceptions to the precepts con- 
tained in the Essay. No ! this would not satisfy him: 
but the foolish Scribbler, in the eagerness of his 
attempt, to ridicule the Essay, forgets, in despite of 
decency, that he reviles morality in the language of 
the most depraved men, applied to the basest 
purposes. 

We have been always taught in our Education, to 
look with veneration upon religious and moral sub- 
jects, and particularly to hold sacred Religion, and 

6 
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not to apeak lightly or irreverently of it; and as a 
roost aggravated offence has gross and indecent jests 
been always considered by us, not to say as blasphemy, 
in matters of Religion. Next to religious subjects* 
certainly moral subjects claim our respect ; and the 
plain precepts of common life, however familiar with 
us, we have always been taught to esteem, and have 
been, reproved for lightly talking on them; and so 
learned to esteem them, however we roust hear and 
bear with the jests, passed, by the unthinking, the igno- 
raujt, and depraved characters, in mixing with the 
world, or even forget ourselves for a moment,, we 
cannot do otherwise than feel disgust at the abuse of 
good and virtuous rules by others, and in ourselves 
consider, with grief and vexation, our own culpable* 
ness. But the Reviewer can premeditateiy deride, the 
first, the purest, precepts of our infancy, and that are 
our best guide through life. 

If we are to draw a line where jest or light talking 
is not to be indulged, or tolerated, it certainly is in 
Religion. That there is the utmost propriety in doing 
so, nay, the utmost necessity for it, is so clear, that 
there, is surely, none, with any portion of reflection, 
but must see it. The dignity, the awfulness, of the 
contemplation, demands it ; and if it is wise to have 
a' rallying point, a situation, where we are always to 
stop and reflect ; where our thoughts and reflections 
are to .be collected ; where we are gravely, to consider 
the duties. and obligations of life; sure, then, at is in 
Religion, into, which we finally .resolve .all our actions, 
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and receive in it the sanction, of eo&demmtfiofr, <rf' 
the conduct of our life. The subjeet itself, w* repeat, 
demands it, and it is essential for the regulation of' 
our lives. Here, ' then, h a subject where we are tb ; 
banish jesttog and Jight talking; 

Morality in the Essay h joined with Religion;- 
which is not, as is falsely stated by the Reviewer, at 
matter of little consideration with the Writer : Mo- 
rality in the Essay, then, is resolved into RteHgtbn; 
and Religiewi finally becomes the support, the autho- 
rity, the source from whence the Morality is de- 
rived. The Writer cannot separate them ; his mind', 
in contemplation, springs forth from thi* world, atniP 
aspires to a state, as the result of the moral attain- 
ments of tmm, beyond 1ihe- confines* of life, a* to were,* 
aii effort of human nature, above that of ali otf*er 
creatures ; and by the powers of imagination-, to* ex- 
alt our estimations of virtue, and console us^ in* our 
earthly career; as the consciousness of right and 
wrqng seems to imply was designed; by making a su- 
perior claim a«d responsibility onus for our actions, 
beyond the inducements or necessities of this world. 
Morality in the Essay is resolved into Religion ; and 
this with the Christian is only the- attestation, the 
adduction, by human means, by rAttosopky-, of what 
he receives from revelation-, and is a corrftriiwrtum to 
him of the truth of it; and maybe received in l&eman- 
ner by other persuasions, in confirmation of wiMit i» 
tnity moval, as they conceive socts doctrine* are re- 
vealed to them. Molality being tta» treated iu tht 
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Bfes»f y Mid combined With Religion, the ribaldry of 
the Reviewer become an offence to Refigion. How 
will the Reviewer reconcile tire regard he intimates 
for Religion, with his coarse jeer of the common, but 
the first and essential precepts of out lives ? But to 
confine owr«rive» Merely to the observations of the 
Reviewer, a* directed to the Essay aa a work upon 
Etbics»~-We hate before observed the respect we 
have been bred in towards the common precepts of 
virtue, the precepts for directing us in common life, 
and we most seriously call upon the Reviewer and 
our Readers to direct their attention to this. Are 
not the maxims of truth, justice, industry, sobriety, 
temperance, honesty, and the like, the first rules of 
Our life put into our heads, and imprinted on out 
hearts, by out mothers, our nurse*, and the asso- 
ciates of our earliest life ? Do they not become in- 
grafted in our constitutions like habits, that our 
thoughts and actions all proceed upon them; and 
though we may not altogether do exactly what they 
would dictate, yet are they not such a constant and 
ready picture to us, that any deviation, however 
trivial, causes those who do deviate to shrink from 
the test of enquiry with fear and shame, when their 
actions are called in question, when they depart from 
these precepts ? Is it not, then, from the simplest and 
plainest precepts that all oixr actions in life are di- 
rected, and all our feelings governed ? Yet these the 
Reviewer would despise, and holds forth to the world 
with low ridfcute. Strongly imbibed by our nature in 
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education as tbese maxims are, and self-evident at 
they are, and obvious as their necessity is, yet are we 
liable to be led away from them, in the various 
scenes to v\ hich the human being is exposed ; and it 
requires all the energy of the best disposed to abide, 
them, iu opposition to the temptation to deviate, to 
which at times men must be exposed. And what has 
more effect to detach us from our most determined, 
most fixed resolutions, than holdinglightly or ridiculous 
the object that engages our resolves ? The high esti- 
mation in which we esteem things, first shaken by 
ridicule, indifference and contempt ensues, and our 
firmest attachments are first neglected, then aban- 
doned. Thus is it with the firmest habits and maxims 
of life ; but their virtue, their excellence, never to. 
be destroyed, are never more strongly seen, or more 
trongly contrasted, thau when guilt, fear, and' re- 
morse, overtake those who have d< parted from them. 
Confessed must be the truth, theservice, of the common 
maxims and precepts of life; and what construction 
can we put on the meaning or tendency of the Re-* 
viewer's ribaldry on the statement of the precepts in 
the Essay for the direction of the human conduct, 
but contempt ? and contempt and depravity can only 
be the sequel of attending to such observations. 

The treatment of moral precepts with respect, is 
with moralists such an allowed axiom ;»and feeling as 
we do, and always must, the highest respect, on the 
consideration of the subject, and satisfied that the 
world in general is not so bad, and never can, from 
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tins constitution of humau nature, be so bad or de* 
praved *, as to do otherwise thau feel as we do, and 
deprecate disrespect of moral precepts ; we have the 
consoling satisfaction of feeling assured, : that the 
coarse ribaldry to which the Reviewer has descended, 
can never obtain the gainsay of mankind, but will 
only excite disgust in the mind of every considerate 
person. 



The attempt in the Essay is to correct the errors 
of those people, among whom ideas, customs, and 
practices, are introduced, or observed, prejudicial to 
mankind, and to the subversion of morality. In 
many cases, this is attributed to error ? ancHn others, 
to the different Religions of people being misinter- 
preted or misunderstood ; and it is likewise con- 
sidered, that a general good effect may be wrought 
upon mankind at large, \>y giving them better know- 
ledge, and in that a stronger and more correct per- 
ception or understanding of the subject of morality, 
and of what is right or wrong ; and what consequently * 
they are to do, and they are not to do. 

The way this is proposed to be effected, or done* 
is by giving a just and pure idea of < morality : for it 
is impossible to argue against every custom, every 
idea, or every prejudice, of mankind ; and the im* 

* For rogues among themselves must be honest, though they do 
not observe honesty towards others* 
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possibility wouM be particularly fej* in diacttssinj 
*ny point or precept in opposition to any doctriu* 
of Religion wbieb oppoted, or w»e at variance with 
morality ; for so doing, it would foe to *rgue with the 
whole world, every man's idea, end to encounter 
snd oppoae the prejudices of every Religton, any way 
adverse to morality : and the only way, therefore* 
that appears to us possible to correct the errors nod 
vices of mankind, in « general way, is by giving a 
just knowledge of the subject. — The only method 
which appears to us of bettering, mankind generally* 
or improving morality, is by Ethics.; by the spread* 
jog and circulation of Ethics, or the knowledge or 
science of human actions, of morality.. This being 
.a matter that can be accepted, and best suited to tbe 
comprehension of all. It is a .knowledge and in* 
structkm thai can be received by all mankind : tfeafc 
\he>y must all allow, and which they are all able to 
Jearn and understand ;, and if a pure knowledge of 
ibis is given men, we **ay hope*, that by seeing and 
.acknowledging what is right, their erro*s f prejudices* 
and ignorance, may be discerned; and by a gradual 
and tacit acceptance of truth, the most stubborn 
.obstacles to the improvement of mankind may be 
<ovier!tome> eod men weaned 0/ many errors an4 
*&any vices, 

. It waft with this view that the Essay was written, 
and the subject treated or pursued in the way it there 
is. The plainer, tbe simpler, and the more. conoise 
or brief way the subject can be treated to $i*e a 
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general knowledge* certaiufy is the better for the ac- 
quiring a knowledge of it, and the understanding 
of it, and therefore the better calculated for the in- 
struction of mankind at large. It is not a difficult 
subject to learn or understand, for the subject is in 
ourselves; and as a matter of universal instruction 
and necessity, it ought not to be difficult. It is only 
^pursuing our nature, enquiring into it, developing 
that, and arranging it systematically or in order, and 
the more perfect acquisition of knowledge and under- 
standing it, thus becomes an easy task. And when 
we have gained this knowledge of it, we shall find it 
is merely arranging, or putting into form or order, 
what we all know or shall acquire in the experience 
of life ; but so known as a science, becomes confirmed 
and understood, or more strongly perceived by us, be- 
yond 'all precedent and calculation, as to it's influence 
in directing and controuling of our actions, at least we 
hope and trust so ; and this effect we consider the Es- 
say will have, from being entirely a new and different 
method from all others, b.y it's tru^to, it's purity, and 
perspicuity. 

To describe or define our subject, appeared to us 
a very necessary thing to do, as also to ascertain the 
principle, and to establish that men were to seek 
their welfare, were to be moral. Because it did 
certainly appear to us, that all mankind, though na- 
turally disposed to seek their own good, or what they 
consider so, or is pleasing to them, they are not 
quite disposed to consider also the, good, of others, 
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of all mankind. And what was still more urgent 
with us of the necessity of ascertaining our principle, 
was, that from the perversion of the powers which 
are to direct man, and that superiority to all other 
creatures, (I mean the human mind or imagination) 
his nature was subverted or overcome, and directed 
against itself; and the powers for directing him to 
attain his good, were turned to his torment and de- 
struction. When, therefore, it was upon principle 
and education that men run so very contrary to their 
nature, we certainly did consider it, and do consider 
so still, that independant of being a philosophical 
or scientific mode of treating our subject, that it was 
the more requisite to establish that man was to be 
moral, was to pursue his welfare, obtain his good > 
in effect, to found the principle of morality. That 
the contrary to this principle is observed, it scarce 
need be mentioned here* That among barbarous na- 
tions and the demi-civilized human sacrifices, are 
continually, even at this day, made at the altars of 
their god : that self-devotion to all sort of torment 
and wretchedness that can be devised or imagined, is 
likewise practised in devotion, are truths well au- 
thenticated, and very generally known ; and the num- 
ber thus devoted, amount to a number we are almost 
afraid to state; we think we have heard it stated, 
that it is supposed to be thousands annually. If 
there is one, it is too much. But the consequent de- 
gree of moral ignorance, stupidity, wretchedness, and 
of every" thing unworthy the rank or name of man. 
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from the exercise of such horrid practices, or where* 
such ignorance, or error prevails, is almost as much, 
if not more, to be lamented, in our estimation, as the 
sacrifice itself. The history of India verifies what we 
say; but such very adverse adoptions are not con- 
fined to India ; the history of ancient Europe give us 
similar accounts of human sacrifices, and the pre* 
judices or ignorance of some Christian sectaries* of 
the present day, are not very far behind the antipa* 
thies and inhumanity of the nations and people 
whose barbarism theydeclaim and would reform* 

Next to establishing the principle ; we considered 
the general rules to point out what was moral, or, m 
conformity to the principle, and that men should ob- 
serve therefore to be moral, or in obedience to th« 
principle, were to be given or detailed, for the ob* 
servance of men. - And that these rules should be 
self-evident, or truisms ; that is, that they should be 
such directions that it were clear and evident, they 
would effect the object to be obtained in morality, of 
in conformity to the principle, appears to us, the very* 
end desired or to be obtained, in giving of the rules* 
That we were to direct men by mystery, enigma, or 
abstruse positions, never could be in our imagination* 
deemed a method fit to instruct mankind in their 
common duties of life ; nor on the other hand could 
it ever be supposed, we should be arraigned on the 

* The present state of Spain, with a party, as we have seen at 
this, day, in endeavoring to restore the Inquisition, is quite proof of 
.this. 
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welessness of our prcsepjta, for detailing ordinance* 
for the human direction, tfoax w^eip simple, pJaJA, and 
intelligent, tfyat all men kuew* qr that if they <Jid nojt 
l$uow, they would necessarily a^qui^e in their ipt^ 
cours? wath tlie worty; ^pd w,Qpld coiMftguwtly w* 
derstaiW M^re tfrp directions given ftr tfyeir cornet 
and established by t^eir tyeing jporal> >y inpr,aHty,% 
ti^eir observance. 

l^et us ask where is th$ subject plainly S£t ibtfft 
and established, and the principle of the bumaxi welt 
fare obtained* pure .of the errors, the prejudges, tha 
ignorance, and the vices of man, as in the Essay, for 
the information and direction qf njep. This tjxen if 
the great point attained, by treating tfte subject sciea* 
tjfically, or enquiring into it. aud investigating it, and 
establishing the truth of ifc : And this is what is done 
uith# Essay. And having obtained tjj£ authprity far 
the hupjan actions, it only remains tp dictate tfc$ 
moral precepts to be observe^ ip obedience to it* 
without entering into further explanation why Qr 
wherefore they are gpqd or are to be observed, rjaen 
having acquired then), or easily acquiring thepa, and 
the object of thern, being good, and the, good of them 
being self-evidept, qr very easily s,een; and the ob* 
servation of them by inen being essentia) to effect 
good, or the gpqd of mapkipd, and tfyat being ordained 
in morality, it follpws of necessity they are to be ob? 
served, and must be observed, in obedience to it. 

The.Es6ay then is the knowledge or science of 
morality rendered plain, simple, and easy ; and si\cft 
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is the mode we think best calculated; indeed the on/y. 
reasonable mode that appears to us, by which the 
general correction and improvement of morality can 
be effected \. or the state of Man in this life amended. 

This is an advantage surely obtained by the Essay, 
in first attaining the principle, as then we have no 
more to do than lay down the precepts that are good* 
that will obtain the object, or accord with the princi- 
ple. And that the common or plain precepts are good, 
or efiect such object, is v so evident, and sufficiently 
known or acquired, that they need not be explained. . 

This advantage is resulting from having a know* 
ledge of the subject, and seeing the principle, and 
being enabled by that to lay it down first, for our 
authority. If this is not done, we must explain the 
good obtained, in every precept, to shew why they 
are proper to be observed, and as an inducement for 
our attending to them ; and after all znust refer to 
the very rule we set out on, that of the benefit accruing 
to mankind, the human welfare. This prolix way is 
evinced very well by Paley, who, though he sets out 
en the principle, yet not placing it in a conspicuous 
light, or making all .the use of it that he might, and 
.simply detailing the precepts in obedience to it, when 
be takes up the common precepts, such a* keeping 
jour word, honesty, sobriety, &c. he is necessitated 
to give a longer explanation than we consider is fitting 
for a means,, of general and common instruction* in 
arder to shew the good they effect, and therefore that 
V* should ob#erve them;. wherWj if he had stated 
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thi human welfare as the object men were to obtain* 
and the rule to direct them, and that therefore they 
were to be sober, honest, and keep their word, &c. 
he might have avoided any long and separate explana- 
tion of the good ; for that the precepts are so, every 
one must know and feel ; or will acquire a competent 
knowledge of them to discern that they are so, and 
what their good is in the practice of life ; and quite 
sufficient for understanding the precepts they are 
directed to observe. And surely it is the proper way 
of giving instruction, first to tell men, or assure them 
what they are to do, before you give them the rule to 
do that, to establish to them, that they are to be good, 
before you give them the rule for their observance, 
which is good. By giving them the object, the prin* 
ciple, that is, to direct them first, whatever rule will 
effect that, or be in conformity to it, necessarily is 
right, and wants no further reason assigned for doing 
it ; but if this is not first stated, then for every rule 
we must explain the reason, and shew the good to be 
effected by it, for our authority in observing it, and at 
Jast only come back to the primary rule we set out 
upon. 

We mean no detraction from Paley in what we say, 
for there is nothing lost in having the eomrnon pre* 
cepts explained^ and the good pointed out and record* 
ed, particularly so ably as is done by Paley, but that 
it is not so good a mode for the general instruction of 
mankind; nor does the authority dictating the ob- 
servance of the precept appear so clear, «s by first 
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plainly stating the principle, and then simply detailing 
the precept. This, (the exemplification of the precept* 
we mean) besides, is only a minor consideration, in- 
deed Paley intimates as much, though the common 
precepts are essential for the moral information and 
guidance of men, and as the rudiments of all moral 
knowledge in it's furthest and most intricate extent. 
The greater matter in Paley is his expositions of the 
duties, as agreeable to Christianity ; and beyond the 
common precepts of morality, the higher and more 
complicated and abstruse branches of morality, 
those of laws and politics, and these matters, particu- 
larly in reference to this country. 

We shall here, in support of the method adopted in 
the Essay, advert to the moral knowledge or instruc- 
tion intended to be given by it. The intention of the 
Essay, then, is to give the rudiments of morality : 
By this is meant, a defined idea or explanation of the 
term morality. The principle of it, or the rule, direct- 
ing all human actions, termed moral, or the object to 
be obtained in morality. And the common and ne- 
cessary precepts and rules, to direct man in what is 
conformable to that principle, or what actions are 
moral, and what are not* 

Th$ common precepts of morality are, the informa- 
tion that is requisite for all people, in the practice of 
life, or in their intercourse with society, and are their 
duties. They are those necessary rules by which men 
Are directed, or .have pointed out to them, the various 
♦ctions and combinations of actions, that accord 
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with morality, or differ from it,, and which are right 
«r wroug ; good or evil - r virtue or vice. 
. All men are sensible of, gad know what the Essay 
professes to- give, and we may perhaps therefore say, 
iv is giving nothing new hi practical knowledge ; for 
it is what ail men know, or what they will acquire in 
the course and practice of their life. But what it doe* 
i$ this ; it gives them a scientific, or systematic know* 
ledge, or acquaintance of morality, or what we may 
say they before knew, but which knowledge was. con* 
fused, undefined, aud without arrangement, and sub- 
ject to error and misconceptions. The Essay there* 
fore gives scientifically what before mankind knew 
only practically. The Essay then is morality given as 
a-science. By it the meaning of the subject of mora- 
lity is defined, it's principle is established, and the 
means or rules to attain it, or be moral, are given in 
an arranged manner. And the Essay therefore is the 
science of morality, or of human actions for the at* 
tainment of their welfare. 

What man gains, or gains new by the Essay, is this, 
developement and arrangement, or the science of 
morality ; and which is a statement of the nature of 
man, in being a creature with mind and power to act 
according to, or from the dictates of the mind ; and 
whkh we term his moral nature : and the science the 
Essay gives, is therefore astatement of themoral nature 
of man ; and by*this plain statement he attains the aun 
thority of his actions, and the principle which directs* 
or it the rule of* all hi* actions* termed wuaU 
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and he sees this, Us own aatare, free of terror. ot 
.prejudice ; aud he sees clearly that it is the humw 
good that is to be obtained by men's action*, . and iiv 
tb& h his own good; and he feels more strongly his 
jadvautage, and the necessity of attending to, a*ul 
obedience fo what is moral and virtuous; and he is 
affirmed in this, and more stedfest to moral ohser* 
vances, to morality, by being resolved into his duty 
to God, in the human welfare : and this knowledge is 
given to him agreeable to the powers of his compre- 
hension and understanding. 

As we profess to give merely the rudiments of 
morality, we have deemed it quite sufficient for the 
Essay, merely to detail the common rules and pre* 
cepts of morality, without discussing or exemplifying 
them. The Essay in this respect, is only to give the 
common aud general precepts to be observed in ob^r 
dience to their authority, morality. The discussion^, 
and explanation, and the exemplification of these, 
that is, of the terms of honesty, truth, justice* 
charity, chastity, sobriety, and all the virtues ; of 
what these consist, what they mean, how men are to 
Apply them, or act in conformity to them, that is, 
M?hat acts are these virtues, and what are not, and how 
tbey do effect ths human good, and which we call 
the practical knowledge, the Essay does not pretend 
to give. The means by which men learn or acquire 
this practical knowledge, we deem is quite sufficient 
for the purposes of the Essay, so far as to enable them 
to understand what the Essay directs them to do ; and 
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the same way that men have learned or acquired this 
knowledge of morality, must the rising generations 
continue to acquire it, and all future acquirements of 
the practice of morality be made : and this is in the 
course of our infancy, by the tuition of our parents 
and friends ; and in maturer years by religious and 
moral lessons, exhortations and sermons, expositions 
and explanations ; and our own experience and ob- 
servation. This practical instruction of course is 
necessary, and all improvements that can be made in 
it are desirable ; and certainly even those who have 
acquired t the practical knowledge of morality, or who 
have yet to learn it, and particularly the latter, will 
find the . advantage of the Essay; in. having the au- 
thority for these actions, or their moral nature set 
forth, and established, and the necessary precepts for 
their practice or observance in obedience to that au- 
thority arranged. 

The Essay therefore is not to enter into or discuss 
any particular branch, the application of the. precept, 
or exemplification of the practice of morality, or of 
the application or meaning of the words, expressing 
the precepts ; any more than as it may be found ueces* 
sary to define, or render clear and intelligible, what 
is spoken of : and it is not to do what is done by 
Paley and other writers, as we before have observed, 
who give more of the practical exposition ; we do not 
therefore enter into the merits or advantages, or the 
explication of the maxim of keeping our word ;: of 
jights; of oaths i of perjury; of charity; of chastity* 
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justice or mercy ; or of laws or governments; nor 
of the explication of meanings of words, as virtue, 
happiness, truth, honesty, &c. in their various senses 
or applications. 

Whether we render any service hy our mode of 
treating' the subject of morality, we cannot suppose 
otherwise than that we do— if better knowledge of a 
subject we are to pursue, better directs us, or instructs 
tis to act in conformity to it, then so we must consider 
will better knowledge be the source of better moral 
conduct* But at all events, whether it improves hu- 
man nature immediately in the individual, it certainly 
may tend to improve the knowledge of mankind in 
the more intricate parts of the science, for as people 
better understand it's nature and principles, they will 
be less liable to errors and mistakes in their doctrines, 
and in what they teach. 

Why better knowledge may not have that decided 
good effect, we see knowledge in other things, such as 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Surgery, &c.» have, in direct- 
ing us in the pursuit of them, is, that there we only 
pursue the science, or study to be right ; but in mo- 
rality we are self-correctors, we are the machine, the 
subject to be moved ; and the machinery not correct- 
ing itself, or going right, the disposition to do wrong, 
is, in fact, the badness or nature of the subject, whicii 
badness of it's nature is it's passions, desires, indolence, 
perverseness, it's ignorance, and it's errors, which will 
pot allow of, or oppose, self-correction. Yet that 
better knowledge will correct us, make w belter, w* 
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feel convinced* The better knowledge, is the mean* 
of acting better m every iking; end better koow- 
ledge of human nature^ mutt therefore have some 
effect in improving our humanity*. 

We shall now proceed merely to state flame general 
observations on the mode we pursued* ami the ideas 
that occur to us upon thai mode, in answer to tbe 
observations of the Reviewer. 

Here it may be as well, for the sake of perspicuity* 
to observe, that the principle of morality does not 
apply to tbe welfare of an individual only, but to all 
men; for it ia the principle of all men, mankind $ and 
therefore all men are, and must be, alike considered 
by it* The individuals must pursue their welfare, and 
they must pursue this, with due regard to that of 
others, for morality is the welfare of all mankind i 
and the rules and precepts of morality, are to direct 
snan in the way to attain his own welfare, considering 
that of others ; and the virtuous rules and precepts, are 
that instruction, or direction, to pursue bis own wet 

• We are aware we might say much wore on this argument, but tbe 
fact is, wc mint compress our work, and it is so plain and self-evident* 
the advantage of better knowledge on the subject, that it would be very 
unnecessary to swell this volume with it, particularly at this time* 
whatever may be thought fit at a future opportunity, should that ofti. 
The advantage of science in morality is, in fact, so plain, so aclfcevideaV 
that if men cannot see it, and do not experience it, why then wesaf 
humanity is a paradox, it is useless writing, it it useless to have know- 
ledge, and ignorance is far preferable to knowledge : but we feel a 
confidence this is not the case ; as the reception of our labor here 
Vi$ Ultimately prove* 
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Jure, *i*h the due coiwkkf *&** which he is to have of 
.ether* Jn giving the rule* and precepts, the ins^r v&» 
Mm and direction for the observance of morality, or 
doing what is moral ; we have considered, that the 
autgect might be arranged under heads, or the prior 
gjpal objects, which the subject at large, morality* 
embraces, and into which it may he divided; and we 
have therefore divided iwoiaiity iuto heads. Under 
jthese bead* we give the naturally obviou$ and self* 
evident rules. The inlee and precepts, if the Jte* 
viewer chooses, given us by our mothers and nurses, 
lor attaining $e several ends under these headft, or 
Informing the duties of life, in conformity to. the 
moral principle. The precepts given, are not gives* 
.totally in bare words, or terms, of honesty, truth, 
prudence, &c. but in a way generally exiplanative of 
the application of these terms, ^nd with a contrast of 
the opposite acts, or actions of contrary tendency ov 
effect, to the precept or rule that is moral ; and that 
jnwality may he accepted by all mankind, which is 
the great and ulterior design of the Essay, we have, 
in the article of Eeligion, which must be the hatis of 
ail true morality, founded it on those general and 
allowed principles, hat all religions, that will render it 
^admired by all mankind, by every persuasion ; and 
4hat inoffensive to every doctrine of religion wbatr 
««yer, mankind may have the greater inducement t» 
accept it. 

We are most completely aware, that it may be 
esteemed by many a very unnecessary and ussiest 
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Business, telling men they are to be honest and good. 
To us, such an argument applies no more to the Es- 
say, than it does to any other mode of giving instruc- 
tion, and telling men what is right or what is wrong ; 
or informing them what is right or wrong in any other 
subject whatever. Honesty and good, are general 
terms in morality, but it appears to us quite as neces* 
sary, quite as proper, to tell mankind they are moral 
terms, and are to be observed, as any particular act 
measured or governed by them, as telling them in de- 
tail, that a baker is to sell his loaf of full weight, and 
go«d meal, and the evil of riot doing so ; or that we 
should give food to the starved distressed mendicant; 
or any particular practice that is thought necessary to 
be detailed for our observation, and any argument in 
support of it ; it is equally telling men what is right 
and wrong, and so must all instruction be. 

The virtuous precepte are significant of particular 
modes of conduct; the knowledge of which is acquired 
by the experience of men in the intercourse of society, 
and it is necessary to instruct men in them, whatever 
" set of truisms" they may be (as the Reviewer con- 
temptuously observes they are) and to direct men to 
observe them. And in the establishment of the prin- 
ciple of morality, and instructing men in the rudi- 
ments of their conduct, and giving them these virtuous 
precepts, these truisms of the Reviewer, if it is unne- 
cessary to detail them, or mention them, how are men 
to acquire and know them: or if it is unnecessary to 
Jearn or know them, they are unnecessary altogether; 
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and 60 would be all books, writings, and all instruc- 
tion whatsoever. 

But if we are to convey an idea or knowledge on 
any subject we are treating on, the first business is 
to describe what we mean, and if necessary, demon* 
strate the truth of it; and then state those general 
rules and principles that will direct us, and be a guide 
tq us, in whatever may concern the subject. This is 
the way a subject is treated by scientific men of all* 
descriptions, and in every instance of our knowledge. 
Look to any system of natural history, Linnaeus' 3 for 
instance ; of Physiology, of Surgery, of Chemistry, or 
any other subject — look to any person treating even 
of any particular topic, or branch of morality ; and if 
it is any treatise that gives solid information ; the 
subject treated on we shall find defined, and it's ge- 
neral rules and principles, if known, laid down ; we 
'wish no better work to refer to for this, but Paley 
himself. 

Morality is a subject we all are acquainted with in 
some way or other, and particularly with the common 
rules and precepts for our conduct ; and so we ought, 
(or it is only our own nature, a particular branch of 
that nature, and being so familiar, therefore inconsi- 
derate persons suppose that the common and self- 
evident axioms of our conduct, and the actions we are 
in the daily practice of, need no comment on, ho 
observation, people acquire them of themselves, and 
they need no instruction. This, however, on a mo- 
ment's reflection, is refuted ; for we shall find that 
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virtuous precepts stb the business tad pariicohf cftr^ 
of those who have the management of as m eatfy 
yean, and th*t with go**i dftd attentive friends and 
dsreettfrt, Hhe itfcdfcating of good and ^rtuoutf pre* 
cents, are their principal tafeinem and anxiety hi 
educating us* This early itistf uctioti, and the daily 
observance of these rule*, i» all actions, are the ia- 
d«cemtent8»to think or tomsfce us suppose they aflft so 
cDsnitiOBy so self-evident^ and with some conceived so 
innate, thai the detail of them, and any mforwmtion 
upon the subject/ia useless. No deubt it was th» 
conceited know-ledge 00 the part of ^he Review**, his 
conceited competency of moral knowledge that he 
possessed, tbatsmade him assert the principle of mo- 
rally, to be expediency. Btft the fact is, that though 
we all have a knowledge, a»nd must necessarily acquire 
some knowledge in the course of life, we by no means 
have that; requisite and accurate knowledge that is 
pretended ; and hence the many prejudices arise we 1 
dairy see among ignorant unread people ; and hence 
the QHUiy miserable and perverted maxims of mors* 
lity and horrid practices, of some nations, so opposite 
ts» mature, so repugnant to every human feeling, but 
which are considered as according with the very 
highest moral sense, by those among whom they ape 
practised; nay, as the test of the greatest virtue. 

It may appear quite superfluous to instruct man* 
kind m what they are all apparently so familiar with, 
and so Well acquainted ; but without ah enquiry i* 
made itfto the subject, and by coittidmtten of it, a 1 
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and definite idea ia coffccted, we shall not find 
that we Save quite so competent a knowledge of the 
mxi jt z i as is supposed. MoraHiy is like many other 
things- that are common, and placed before us every 
day, that we are perfectly well acquainted with itfr 
existence, and general nature, and therefore never 
t&tfce- tHe thxwght or trouble to euquire-into and exa- 
mine ntmutely, what it consists of; what that nature 
is, and are least acquainted with it*s real properties 
or nature, than we arer with other subjects, more in- 
tricate, and more abstruse. Morality is so diffuse 
and varied a subject, that at first conteiriplation, al- 
tfcough we know, and are in the daily practice of it, 
we are confused, and cannot collect any clear or 
ndefmite idea of it. It is composed of, embraces, or 
refers toy every human action ; and practical instruo 
t»n upon this subject in our early years, while we 
are acquiring oar ideas, necessarily must be so varied 
anddhTuVo, so diversified, and without arrangement, 
though all tending to the human good, that no very 
definite idea is conceived. Works upon Ethics treat 
of branches of morality, and virtuous precepts; and 
though they etiter into minute discussion and detail 
on these heads, and minor subjects, the authority or 
principle of these, are either not known, or not con- 
sidered as such, although necessarily involved and 
inferred, in every precept and action discussed : and 
our ideas, after reading these works, consist only of 
Irappiness, trutfy justice, charity, law, and other 
topics discussed, and the argument used concerning 
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them \ and oar information generally on this subject, 
is so confounded with rules, and principles, and minor 
subjects composing it, that no other idea is obtained 
of morality, we believe, but that it consists of pre* 
cepts and rules, what we may term the virtues, and 
some of the evident objects to be gained in our ex- 
istence, such as the support of life, happiness, con- 
tentment, resignation, reputation, &c. ; but in no in- 
stance, we believe, we may safely say, is the simple 
and evident object of the human welfare, to which all 
these rules and principles, actions and objects, refer, 
purely and alone selected, given, or stated, as the 
object of morality, and the rule or principle giving 
law to all the various matter discussed. Ask one 
man what morality is, or what such a book says of 
it, he will tell you it is to be good, to speak truth, to 
be honest, sober, chaste, not to be given to riotous or 
disorderly manners, drunkenness, fraud, cheating, rob- 
bing, or lust ; another will say it consists of virtue, 
happiness, contentment, resignation, obedience to tie 
law, and finally, the belief and worship of Goo. 
They will tell you all these things are described and 
discussed by various writers, and are to be found in 
various books; and are most clearly explained, ex- 
emplified, and proved* But the plain and simple 
definition of the idea of the word, or meaning of the 
word, morality,, of the object to which all the rules, 
and precepts, and actions, refer, never occur to them, 
as the first and regulating principle of every thing 
moral* And the welfare of man considered alone at 
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t principle, possibly* instead of oocuring to tbem, at 
such would ratter be considered as aeort of selfish prin- 
ciple or maxim: and though actions might he resolved 
into it, yet it would be contended it was a limited 
principle and must be understood with certain re- 
strictions, thatis, of it's being a principle bo far as it 
was governed by the rule of honesty, justice, charity, 
generosity, liberality, virtue, forbearance, &c; and' 
most evidently evincing that the principle is not ut>- 
derstood by making the minor principles the govern- 
ing rules and eo&troulmg the real principle, instead 
of considering the real principle in it's proper light. 
and a» the governing and controuling principle of alt 
the others, and itself finally resolving into our duty 
to God, This is a general picture of the state of 
knowledge and of men's ideas of morality; and we 
believe, a tolerably just one. 

Paley indeed aatomea, that the human welfare is 
the will of God; both from our religion and from 
what we can collect of the intent of the Deity, as for 
as mtn can discern by his reason and judgment, and 
this is his principle; but here Dn Paley rests. We 
bow to the authority, but it is not tracing morality to 
it's source as it exists in human nature, and founding 
at as a science. He neither defines morality to con- 
sist of the human actions for the attainment of the 
human welfare, nor attempts to establish that, une* 
4puvQca%, *s a principle, for the tf hole human con- 
duct, attained by the power of the human judgment, 
as m the Essay* 
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On this we have before made our observations, and 
LaV'jB stated why we consider it not as the means of 
giving or communicating, generally, a knowledge of 
morality; but we here shall observe what we con- 
ceive to be the difference of his mode of treating 
the subject for general instruction and ours, aud the 
advantages of the mode we have adopted. Pa ley, not 
defining morality, leaves men still at large to make 
their own conclusions of what it consists ; and by not 
establishing the truth of it, by a means indisputable 
in the human judgment, it is still open to the cavil 
and question of Ethical 'writers ; and the principle, 
however confirmed to the Christian Reader, is still 
unsettled and undetermined with those who reject the 
Scriptures. And |he rules and precepts of common 
life, Paley in a manner, wholly referring to the Scrip- 
tures those who cannot or will not apply to the holy 
Scriptures for their authority, are left without the 
principle from whence these necessary axioms for the' 
instruction and direction are derived, and which is 
their authority, independent of revelation. Paley 
therefore does not contain these rudiments of mora- 
lity, given in a way, which we conceive* is necessary 
for the instruction and direction erf mankind, who are, 
ignorant of, or reject the authority he. rests on ; and 
which rudiments are given by the Essay in a .way 
that will instruct ill mankind. 

Well as we are all acquainted with the subject, and 
unnecessary as it may have been conceived by some 
to define it as we have done, and give the common 
precepts, it is yery evident . that mankind had not 
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quite'that sufficient knowledge of the subject, as to 
see how easily the subject might be reduced to a plain 
definition, and established in a manner ineontestibly 
by demonstration ; and a plain unsophisticated rule 
obtained for their guidance and to dictate their ob- 
servance of virtue. No where, as we know of, as in 
the Essay, is the subject given in a defined way, the 
truth of it established, atid the principle obtained by 
human research and investigation. 

We may be deceived in supposing that the prin- 
ciple of the human conduct is only defined and esta- 
blished in the Essay. We may be incorrect in the 
idea of supposing that we have defined and established 
it. It may be of no consequence if we have esta- 
blished it, and no good may be derived from establish- 
ing it. But let the Essay be treated fairly, if we are 
wrong, oppose us in fair argument : the good offices 
of men at least deserve this respect: the community, 
for whose service it is intended, demand it :— if it. is 
right, but of no service, let it be shewn upon what 
ground it is futile : and as to good being derived from 
it, time alone can shew that ; it may not be seen what 
good the Essay produces in the present day, but at a 
future, and if it's basis is good, let it have a trial. 

The plain and easy definition of morality and proof 
of the moral principle will surprise none but the igno- 
rant and the weak, and who always laugh at what they 
pretend to understand, but in fact are very deficientjpf 
knowledge in, and incompetent to pass a judgment 
upon. As we have before observed the commonness, 

e2 
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*fce familiarity of the subject, and a knowledge of it, 
snakes us think we. are quite sufficiently acquainted 
with it, to the fell as macb as any information or 
instruction is given in tbo Eway, and the foolish and 
tacoosiderate may be deposed to laugh at the idea of 
knowledge or service rendered, or to be gamed, by 
4be Essay, Bodies falling to the earth, and bodfes 
ascending in fluids, are yery natural mud common 
effects ; we all know them. The principle upon which 
ibis phenomena is produced, at one time was' not 
quite ao .well understood as it is now, so ignorant, so 
insufficient are we of information and instruction in 
the simplest things — things that we all know, and 
that are before our eyes and witnessed every day* 
Neither was gravitation, which causes these effects, 
long since stated, to the world as ah universal law of 
nature, giving. motion to all inert matter, and account- 
ing for many phenomena we see. But if we were to 
give a system of natural philosophy now, would we, 
4tacause gravitation was a plain and simple principle, 
and one well known, omit stating it to be the law of 
nature, and not lay it down as the principle upon 
which many natural elects are wrought, to account 
for them, and to give a perfect knowledge of the sci- 
ence. Why are we then to reject the Essay, because 
it is built upon natural principles. Why, because mo- 
rality is defined to be the human conduct of a certain 
character, and that conduct is to be observed, and 
thatis proved by human nature, by a plain statement 
of the nature of man ; and a principle is obtained to 
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direct aH iwr,actkms : why, because the principle atld 
ejfect are before oar eyes, seen and witnessed every 
4*y in tte moral conduct of man. Yet, because we 
have not reflected on it, and ascertained the audio* 
rity of the human actions to exist in nature, and the 
cause or motive of our actions to be the human wel- 
. fere* and set it «p as the rule of our lives. Why is it 
4o be heW in no esteem when it is drawn forth, dist- 
inguished, and firmly established* 

That the knowledge of our subject and of the prin- 
ciple, of out actions was to be thiJs si'taply and 
eaidly shewn, was, on rejection, very natural to 
conclude ; for as a means of general information to 
mankind, we eouid never surely suppose that elabo- 
rate and voluminous works on Ethics, Policies, Law; 
And Metaphysics, were the means to direct mankind' i 
they are studies for the learned and adepts in the 
particulars of the science of each, but form no means 
ef useful information to -the individuals of the com- 
munity at large ; and from the constitution of society 
end human nature, never can, in our opinion. What 
does the mass ol men learn from *Aristo tie, Locke, 
Fuffendorff, and Grottus. But there are some who 
have read a great deal, that are too much in the 
habit of supposing, because they have acquired an . 
elaborate and intricate knowledge of Ethics, to con* 

* The excellent Translator, or perhaps, more properly spet^ijM. 
Commentator, upon Aristotle, we are induced to think, Has made the 
original much more clear sad f engtawus, than it in reality is. See 
GillitiVArwtotW 
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eeive that' information and knowledge cannot be at- 
tained without similar application and study; that 
nothing short of their great and intricate knowledge 
can be useful ; and that nothing instructive or useful 
can be derived from the rudiments, the first principles, 
without all the detail and practical information 
which they have acquired is also given, and of course 
may view as useless and insignificant, a plain and easy 
statement of the subject, and an arrangement of a 
system as 'short and concise as that contained in the : 
Essay. And others, who are iguorant people, are 
apt, on the other hand, to think that instruction arid < 
information is wrapt in mystery and difficulty, and 
that plain and simple means, adapted to the capacity • 
of every one, cannot be useful, because it is notdHii* . 
cult to learn and understand. But if we can attain a ? 
plain and easy means to instruct all mankind in their) 
duties, and confirm and establish to them what their" 
duty is, that is the mode most to be desired of aU 
moral instruction. The simplest machinery, by all • 
well acquainted with mechanicks, is now allowed to, . 
be best, it is most powerful, and most easily applied, 
and least liable to be deranged. Moral instruction 
is the machinery by which men are moved, directed, 
and controuled. The simpler this is, the better will 
it be adapted for use, it will have the greater power 
as it is better understood, and it will be most easily 
applied as easiest of comprehension ; and plain and 
simple it will be less liable to be out of order, or to 
mislead mankind. ! ' 
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• Taking up the subject in a scientific manner, «r 
giving such a knowledge of it as it is in the power of 
man to do, by enquiry, investigation, and his judg- 
ment, and in the best way to convey that to others, 
we should pursue the same method as we should 
adopt with regard to any other subject. Morality ia 
human nature, human actions. And it appears to us r 
that the study and knowledge of this, and the infor* 
mation to be given upon it, is to be pursued and at* 
tained in the same way as other subjects. We must 
then go to the origin, the nature of the subject, and 
statewhat we conceive it to be, or, in other words, 
we must define, or give that idea of the subject we 
treat on, that people will know what it is, and be able 
to understand us* If there needs any demonstration, 
or proof of the thing treated on being right, we must 
demonstrate it, or prove it to he right ; if an act, of 
the attainment of an object, it must be proved that 
we are to do that act, or obtain that object. If we 
can give a principle which will guide and direct us in. 
all that is in conformity to our subject, that is to he 
given also* An arrangement of our subject under, 
heads, if it can be done, is serviceable, as it aids or 
facilitates our information ; and we are to make such 
an arrangement as will comprehend it. If to this 
arrangement, we can give precepts or rules to act on 
and direct us, to the attainment of the various ob- 
jects comprised under these heads, according, or in 
conformity with the principle established, they are to 
be given under each head, as they may be appropriate 
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for the effecting or attainment of ^ach, «»d art abo 
to be arranged. For a general system* general rukf 
only can be given, and if rules are multiplied toittfe 
nity, fyey will. still be geatfrel rules, where the autgaet* 
the acts to i*e done, are infinite*. Such is the ease 
with human actions, morality ; and general rules, 
therefore, in a general system, can only be given. The 
application of the rule tq the antipn, or of the actum 
to the rule, must be left to the discernment and judg* 
ment of the individual,* Fortunately, our rules in 
morality becoipq habits ; and in all common cases, or 

. generally speaking in all common cdses, the applicant 
lion of the rule to the action, and the action to the 
rule, is so easy and self-evident that there is no l*aa 
9f time pr difficulty in knowing how to act* Efrpr* 
committed where the intention is good* always* ought, 
and generally *vill, meet with consideration. . In un^ 
foreseen eases and of difficulty to understand, them 
ij» generally time tq weigh and consider, them, if not, 
or if with consideration we commit errcr, a due regard 
.should be had to the; intent 19c, as in errors upon 
common occasions. ( . •. , n 

Particular branches er subjects of morality may at 
all times be discussed separately^ ^d the most ppU 
nute detail entered into. Such discussions are al- 
ways useful, instructive,, and absolutely necessary,, in 
mauy cases, for teachers and professors of morality, 
lawyers, and legislators; but they never can fop* 
part of, Or be considered in a general systepa of jock 

. ?als ar morality, and which general system is jre» 
4 
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$>i$ite for tiie instruction of mankind— for tie detail 
of these particulars would be endless, infinite. In 
the variety of subjects and minutiae they would be- 
'liable to error; and in Laws and Governments there 
would be great variety and differences and in Re" 
Kgions, though all agreeing generally and necessarily 
so, yet in particulars there might be differences, even. 
* tlirdugh error, to be opposite.. The extent or vo- 
lumihousness would likewise be such as- to render it 
impracticable to communicate, with effect, to the 
mass of mankind, and would most certainly confusf 
and preclude their attainment of the knowledge, and 
defeat 'the advantage intended in a general system of 
Morality, by it's plainness and simplicity; and whict^, 
for primary or first instruction, and introduction into 
a further knowledge of the subject, is absolutely ne? 
pessary, and which, probably is sufficient for all cbnv 
jnon purposes. 

Now if no advantage is to be derived to mankind 
in the Essay by the improvement of their morals, w$ 
cannot help it; we have done all that we are ablfe to 
do, and what we conceived necessary to effect it, ' If 
rendering a subject plain and easy to understand, and 
proving the truth Of it beyond all question,, is; no* 
calculated to effect more good, more knowledge, in^ 
a subject, and inform us- better how to act in con- 
formity to it— what is ? For God's sake ! do not let 
us attend to what an fcungry Critic says. We tha$ 
have lived any time in> the world, have all seen th^ 
folly of not atteadtfog to advice, to- plain and simple 
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.directions, till when it is too late, and the moment is 
$ passed by, and the good is lost to us for ever. Give 
the work offered, attention : if it is incorrect .or in* 
sufficient, let us try and improve it ; but, at all events, 
do not let it be passed by at the instance of an 
ignorant and foolish Scribbler. If it tells us nothing 
new, it will not diminish our stock of knowledge; 
and probably by giving another form of placing the 
subject under our view, it may be the means of sug» . 
gesting something better to the more discerning 
reader. It may arrange the thoughts and ideas of 
some, and collect the t noughts of others, more scat- 
tered and lost upon the. topics of the subject than 
they were aware of, and putting thern into a syste- 
matic and clear, way of seeing their errors, may re* 
solve their doubts, and return them in their wander- -■ 
ings from aTl that is desirable, correct, and Virtuous. 
It may be weak to crave attention ; but we ask it not 
for ourselves. We feel assured of our being correct 
In our ideas add plan ; and we have not shewn that 
we fear to defend ourselves. It is not for ourselves 
we have any concern,, farther than we care for you* 
We have offered what we think best suited to effect 
your good, you must acceptor reject it as you like. 

But to pursue our subject, the advantage that is to 
be derived from treating i.t in a scientific manner, is 
certainly more probable to. be greater, and the attain* 
ments in it to be more accurate and correct, than by 
treating it in a desultory, promiscuous, or any other . 
mode $ and though it may not effect immediately on 
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the individual a greater probity of manners, it may 
throw light upon the subject at large. The nature 
and principle of the subject clearly developed, it may 
be the means of seeing and correcting many errors 
or difficulties into which writers upon Ethics' have 
fallen; and other writers and teachers, proceeding 
with a corect idea, and upon a true principle, may be 
euabled to treat the subject in detail more systematic, 
more simply, and more perspicuously, than at any 
former period. And it may not be of least service 
in the subjects of Law and Politics, that having^ the 
true principle they both proceed from, and are to 
be directed to the attaining, they may be better 
fraught for the attainment of their purpose. How far 
therefore the more intricate and minute points of the 
subject may be made clear, and better understood by 
writers and teachers, and better regulations in law, 
for the controul and direction of society, and in go- 
vernments for the command and enforcing obedience, 
how far these may influence mankind, effected through 
a more scientific knowledge, a developement of the 
rudiments, the first principles of the subject, it is im- 
possible to say; but surely we may eonclude, that if 
better and more accurate knowledge of the nature 
and principle of a subject directs us better to act in 
conformity to the subject in other instances, not less 
good, or less service, will be rendered in morality. 

We have in our defence now given our reasons 
generally, for adopting the method of the Essay, and 
we trust not without effect on our Readers— to be 
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more particular would be oaTy talking up time, when 
we think what we have said is all that is requisite to 
answer the observations of the Reviewer. And as to the 
Reviewer's remark on theinsignificanceof our precepts,, 
we shall but further observe, that the citation given, 
of them in the Review we do not think will at all dis- 
parage the Essay with any one who may read it,, 
neither would any other citation that the Reviewer 
might have been pleased to make. And as to tile 
precepts themselves at large, they are the precepts 
dictated, by common sense; the approved precepts of 
all writers upon the subject, from the beginning to the: 
cpyesent day; they are the purest precepts of virtue^ 
that are to be collected from Aristotle; they are those 
"of Locke and Pale?, and they are those that itaray be 
collected from, and are prescribed by the best, tfce 
first authority with us, the Scriptures themselves* 
And we shall conclude our remarks to the part of the 
Critique we are confronting, that so for from- regarding:, 
his, the Reviewer's remarks ou the precepts of the Es- 
say, whatever may be the Reviewers estimation ©& 
them, we a*e proud to assert and maintain them,, 
and do not feel otherwise than proud of the specimen, 
cited in the Review. 

There is another matter we have to make an ob^ 
servatiou oo in the Review ; for no part of the Review 
is to pass unnoticed that we may deem militates to 
affect the Essay. The obscurity in which the remark 
of the Reviewer is contained* to avoid committing, 
himself by passing Bis judgment upon it, yet calculated- 
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will eave him from ottr drawing him out to exposure 
so folly at he deserv0s. The part alluded to is that* 
where the Reviewer Attempts to sneer at what wfe 
term the, " demonstration," the Reviewer has nob 
been bold enough to venture his credit en a positive 
assertion, that morality is not demonstrated in the 
Essay; though we ean pretty well be assured from 
the manner in saying what the Reviewer has, what bis 
disposition- is on tins point. But the subject is tqo> 
much respected and invaluable with us to allow of any 
one who is attempting the total destruction of oar 
labors to pass unpunished, that cannot refrain from 
the slightest expression or hint that is disrespectful* 
We shall however content ourselves in exposing the 
Reviewer's ignorance of a demonstration and stupidity 
in not decerning that in the Essay, by shewing that 
•ur statement on morality is a demonstration of it* 

To establish morality it is ttated in the Essay, that 
W hy morality is meant the actions or conduct of man 
M for attaining bis* welfare,'- the nature of man is. 
ttttn at a subsequent part of the work, but connected 
«ith his definition resorted to for the proof of this, or 
to shew that these actions are right, that is, that, 
*»an ta to do so, or is to do those - notions that 
wiU attain his welfare; and by this nature we da* 
monstrate the fact is so, or the truth of morality* 
In this nature, we state ia the Essay, (speaking of 
man,) that * he is endowed with reason"-**" and nit 
<t jpeason direct* him' W* to attain bk Welfare** 
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This ouf subject then, morality, or the actions of mair 
for attaining his welfare, are to be so, for he is to attain* 
his welfare; and the truth, then, of morality, that he 
IB to be moral and attain his welfare, and consequently 
do those actions that will attain it, is demonstrated* 
The proof of what we deem morality is made by the 
nature of the human being, which is, to be moral, and 
it is shewn that it is so, that the nature of man is to be 
moral, and he is to do actions that will attain his 
welfare; and the moral nature of man or morality 
ifi thus demonstrated by the statement of his nature r 
which i« to be moral. 

r - What demonstration or proof need or can be more 
elear or evident we know not. But it is not myste- 
rious, and because the truth is shewn by plain and 
easy means, and that the principle exists in human 
nature, the Reviewer does not indeed reject it as a 
demonstration in positive terms, but he evidently dees* 
not acknowledge it. Our means of proof are what 
every one knows and feels, but alike with gravitation, 
no one has applied oof nature to prove men are to be 
moral, or to authorise and justify human actions, and 
exhibited this nature for our particular instruction, 
anymore than they had gravitation to cause bodies to? 
fall to the earth, and to ascend in fluids, or to account 
for various phenomena of nature as it will. But 
whatever truth attaches to the one, certainly not less- 
attaches to the other, and perhaps with more ease 
and satisfaction can the truth of morality be received, 
by the better knowledge* we have of our owD$eher 
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' tbati we have of other things. A more plain and clear 
statement than what is given of the moral nature of 
man, as to the deduction of morality or the conduct 
of man from such nature, with a very trifling alteration 
in the mode of stating it, might be made ; hut what is 
stated is quite clear enough to he intelligible, aud is 
complete in proving or shewing that man is to be 
moral, and exhibiting the authority for bis conduct, 
•and attaining the. moral- principle. We regret the 
cause of the Essay not being more perfect, but we have 
assigned our reasons for this, and should the oppor- 
tunity ever occur of again presenting it to the public, 
we shall hope to give it in a manner more perfect. 

We are all well aware,' we may say, of the fact that 
we. are to pursue, our own welfare, and men of plain 
and sound sense always will pursue their good, but all 
the world do not ; and if tfie position is so plain, and 
the proof so well appjied in support of it, aud* the point 
so clearly ascertained, why do not all the world allow 
it and act accordingly upon the principle ? But they 
do not ; and it is therefore because it has not been 
drawn out and set forth, that we have done it. It is 
the groundwork, the basia of the science of morals ; 
and when we set out to inculcate morality as a science, 
it is, a Test, that if adopted, all errors and misconceived 
ideas upon the subject, and that consign men to misery 
and perdition, must in the end give way to. 

As to the waste of time in writing the Essay, we are 
recompensed by the pleasure and satisfaction which 
the iutention of doing good afforded us. And if we 
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bave not aegfeqteda means* by which it appealed to 
99, it might, be effected. If it d©f» good, which 00 0* 
ground of necessity we might almost predict it will» 
ito sacrifice pktime has been naafte on out part* or 
can our labor cv*r be considered too great by us ia 
the service of our fellow-creatures. 

As to the waste of time by the Reviewer, i» writing 
the Critique he baa made of the Essays we wii sot 
loatrftdict him, be no doubt we will augpeeet teefc bis 
time of that consequence that justifies Mm m the 
ewelaskxa that it is a sacrifice; but it asey be possible 
the Reviewer's judgaaes* will prove a* fallible ia tbit 
instance an it hae in ottos ; aad he may be induced 
to eooaklef bis: time not so iU spent as be first thought, 
#ben he shall have been greeted with the inatrttctmn 
these few lines afford, aad which his Review baa ac+ 
cfMUOued. 

And with respect to the oblivion which gaped Ibr 
the Essay, we tbaok the Reviewer for haviag afforded 
m the opportunity to attempt the rescue of our work* 
it is not our maxim that out of evil gpod comes ; but 
We haiee got through the labors of our defence : and 
feasibly after all, the mischief intended the Essay by 
Ibe Reviewer, has been the means to draw ue before 
the world. The oblivion that gaped for the Essay 
when it issued from the press, let hs hope wqs the 
darkness that was dispelled from the science of Ethics, 
by .the light given It in defining morality ; and bring* 
log it clearly inio view and establishing the truth of it, 
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the principle for the universal conduct of mas. 

But we have one word more for the Reviewer, aad 
if he his any sense of shame, or any portion of re- 
pentance, let him atone for hhs falsehood, bis csluroay, 
his ignorance, hk folly, and his presumption ; let him 
atone for bis offence of the imposition upon the public, 
in his review of the Essay ; and let him atone for bis 
injustice to the Essay, 

* l*he only Hope left for the guilty is to confess their 
fault, and make atonement for the wrongs they have 
done. We conjure the Reviewer not to lose the only 
opportunity pass, by which he may retrieve any credit 
•with the world, hy a sincere and avowed act of re- 
pentance. Then let him acknowledge his incomp** 
tencJy to be a Reviewer, and make the only reconv. 
pence he can for the injustice done the Essay, by 
withdrawing his Review, and ceasing to disgrace the 
name ef the British Critic. \ ■ - i : 

Pardon us, reader, for trespassing a little further gft 
your time. If our style in what we have written, ap- 
pears vain or boastful, we beg to apologise for it ; but 
we must meet our adversary in the way we think best 
suited to oppose him, our weapons of defence, must 
be measured and tempered by his. The vain and au* 
thoritative style of the Reviewer must be met on our 
part by our well assured consciousness of the merits of 
our cause, and a proud confidence in being able to 
maintain it, and we cannot concede an iota to the 
superiority of the Reviewer. We are not drawn to 
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address you as a voluntary matter on our own part, 
but arc forced to come forward, to say nothing worse, 
by the folly of another ; who under the credit of an 
assumed name and character, of the British Critic, 
imposes on the public, and pretends to criticise a work 
he either has not read, or the subject upon which it 
is written he is not competent to pass a judgment ; 
and which ignorant of, he condemns therefore, and 
tries to divert your attention from, by false accounts 
and low scurrility: and as to any asperity in our re- 
marks upon the Reviewer, we must hope to have al- 
lowance made us for it, for trade Critics and Review- 
ers are such hackneyed jades, that the goad must be 
made the more sharp, the more severe, to make them 
feel. 

Ourselves are out of the question ; but as a duty to 
the public, and to justify the sincerity of our endea- 
vors, we are necessitated to come forward and de- 
fend our work, explain further, if necessary, the 
motives, the reasons, and the merits of our offering ; 
and expose our calumniator as well as our abilities 
enable us, and then throw ourselves with all submis- 
sion on your judgment to reject or receive us. 

Another thing to apologise for is the seclusion of 
our name* The' motive which first induced the ano- 
nymous publication of the Essay, explains the neces- 
sity of still continuing the seclusion of our name on 
the present occasion ; besides giving us the equal 
vantage ground to right an anonymous enemy. But 
we beg to assure our reader, and conjure him to 
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believe us, that we do not seclude our name from. 
being ashamed to acknowledge our writings, but on 
the other hand, that we have the greatest desire to 
avow ourselves, and will do so, if the world ever give 
us the opportunity. The motive which iuduced us 
originally to publish the Essay without the Author's 
name, (which perhaps is a matter wholly resting with 
the writer, and of which he presumes he may be per- 
mitted exclusively to judge) was, that we wished first 
to know the opinion of the world : for the Essay was 
a novel idea, and plan,. in our estimation; it also, 
from it's plainness and simplicity, bad so very humble 
an appearance, that we thought that like other 
things good in themselves, but humble in their appear* 
ance, would fail of attracting the notice of the. pass- 
ing multitude,' and we had no desire of subjecting our 
name to the slight or neglect of our humble though 
good intentions ; neither had we the vanity to pro- 
claim every pittance we bestow in charity for the re- 
lief of others. Whenever the public shall give us 
that countenance which we think will justify us for 
presenting ourselves to them, we shall be gladly proud 
of the honor. Whenever they shall shew that by their 
attention and call for our labors, that they approve 
them, we are ready to own on whom the high obliga* 
tion and honor has been conferred in person. In the 
mean time we content ourselves in our humble career, 
we give to the world what we think might do good, 
and in our intention and endeavor shall have the' 
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satisfaction of having performed our doty as a Chris* 
tiau tend as a Man. 

For the Essay we could s$y much, hat this is not 
the place ; we may be permitted however, before we 
conclude, to mention that we are aware it is sent to 
the world with many imperfections* To speak figura* 



O. WooBMfcL, Printer, 
Paternoster-co*, London, 
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ERRATA. 
read," put dwm with shame." 
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